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Show These Great 


CATHOLIC FILMS 


In 16 mm, Sound, made available to you on attractive rental basis by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., exclusive distributors. 


FIRST 1944 Production ! 


TIME ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


ON THE A truly great film of the life of St. Francis. 

SCREEN! Deeply moving . . . beautifully and faith- 
fully portrayed . . . and widely acclaimed 
as one of the finest productions of its kind. 
NOT to be confused with old si ent fi!m 
of same tile. 10 Reels. 


OUR BLESSED LADY 
(Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris) 


A noble and inspiring film, tracing the 
glorious history of this revered Cathedral, 
now freed from the Nazis. Shows its 
sacred jewels, relics and innermost re- 
cesses, including the true Crown of 
Thorns. Commentary by Father R. W. 
Gardner of Catholic Foreign Missions 
Society. 6 Reels. 


“THE ETERNAL GIFT’’ 
16 mm. Sound Film of 
SOLEMN HIGH MASS 
Narration by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. FULTON J. SHEEN 


With 125 Cathedral Choristers, 50 


with intimate Scones of 

HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X)I Gregorian Chanters and 1500 “extras.” 
A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 

Produced by THE MARCH OF TIME 


THE LITTLE FLOWER 
ST. THERESA 


Shows exclusive scenes of the age-old Palaces, An exquisitely beautiful film depicting the 
Hall and Galeries of the Holy See, the Vatican short and exemplary life of the young girl 
Library, Sistine Chapel, the great Cathedral Theresa Martin who lived and died for the 
of St. Peter and other parts of the Vatican greater glory of God. 8 Reels. 

rarely seen by pilgrims. A picture every 

Catholic should see. 6 Reels. 


Send for complete information. Projector service available. Free catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. K New York 19, N. Y. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. e 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
302% So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 





Surplices 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations, 


The House of HANSEN 


Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


Cid 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8750 
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No. 440/00 


No. 440/02-B *No. 440/05-B 


“No. 440/05-B—=Biac:: Leatherette, round corners, 
blanked design on front and back cover, cut flush, 
red edges $ .35 


*No. 440/15—Black Durotex, round corners, flex- 
ible, tithe and design on front cover stamped in 
cold, cut flush, red edges 


No. 440/00—Black cloth, round corners, title and 
design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
ED 0b 056600005 b50n000000004000210045%% -70 


No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, round corners, flex- 
ible, blanked design on front and back cover, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark 90 


No. 440/02-B—Black imitation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark 1.10 


“Known as Special 
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We recommend this 








Today’s Outstanding Sunday Missal 


I PRAY THE MASS 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”, 


“NEW TESTAMENT’—The New Revised Text 
of the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 two-color 
Original Liturgical drawings. Large two- 
color initials pictorially portrays the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel. 





Printed throughout in Red and Black 
—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 





"448 Pages —Size 54% x3" 





No. 440/10-B No, 440/13 *No. 440/15 


No. 440/13—Genuine black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red under gold edges, silk 
bookmarks 


SOPHO OHHH Eee EEE e EEE 


No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leath- 
er, Morocco grain, round corners, red under gold 
edges, hand tooled rolled-gold border on inside 
front and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 
gold, silk bookmarks............++. besstas 2.00 


No. 440/76—DeLuxe edition, genuine Black Moroc- 
co leather, red under gold edges, rolled-gold bor- 
der on inside front and back cover, title on back- 
bone stamped in gold, LINED WITH GENUINE 
LEATHER, silk bookmarks 3.50 
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School Editions. 



















MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
joy while they offer their hearts to their 
Maker in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
Price Per Copy..... . er 
Price Per Hundred. . és ei 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 

tee .. $0.08 
Price Per Hundred .......... ... 7.20 
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By Sister Mary Ambrose. O.P. 


My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 
the missal and for First Communicants. Profusely illus- 
trated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in 
black and white; 10 pictures of the priest vesting and 
preparing for the Mass; 96 pages altogether. This is a 
Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves as an in- 
troduction to the Roman Missal. It has special emphasis 
on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching 
the “Dialog Mass.” Contains a collection of 
common prayers with much needed empha- 
sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves 
your earnest attention and wide distribution. 
Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages, large 
readable type and an attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 25c each. 


pe tS! Pre 6 $0.20 
Price Per Hundred................. 18.00 












Baltimore Catechism 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


No. 1 With word meanings 
Price Per 100. ; 

No. 2 With word meanings 
Price Per 100... : fester 


Poe 38 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 314x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 160. ;.......... .. .$5.00 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 54x34; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Price Per 100.. +++ -$9.00 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 
The book contains only 32 poses. yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 312; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 
DE Siac saun Desde cesese¥ $5.00 
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The finest votive lights that selected 
materials and _ skilled craftsmanship 
can produce. In purchasing Hansen's 
Votive Lights you have assurance of 
the finest quality at the lowest prices. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE a 
1 to 24 Gross... $2. 

25 to 49 Gross. . 

50 Gross or over 


6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS | 


1 to 24 Gross .. 
25 to 49 Gross. 
50 Gross or over. 
8-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE aa. 
1 to 24 Gross 
25 to 49 Gross. 
50 Gross or over 
10-HOUR gee SIDE a. 
1 to 24 Gross. ; 
25 to 49 Gross. . 
50 Gross or over 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE ae. 


1 to 24 Gross 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen’s Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year’s 
supply) is guaranteed to burn 

365 days. Per case of 50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 
Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year’s supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


60% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib 
ay SE Tob wvienesceeesessesiet 86c 


100% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib............... $1.10 
2 case lots, per lb 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib............... on 
2 case lots, per lb. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
has been revised and improved each year. War-time difficulties have 
not interrupted this editorial program. To the contrary, the revisions 
these past several years have been even more extensive. Today you 


YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture and 
delivery of materials continue 
to be unavoidable. These, to- 
gether with the steadily in- 
creasing demand for THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, occasionally cause de- 
lays in the shipment of sets. 
Please be assured that orders 
are being filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the pro- 
duction of THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is 
proceeding as rapidly as is 
possible under existing con- 
ditions. 


are receiving the finest edition yet 


produced. 


To the teachers and librarians who 
have helped make THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA such a 
significant contribution to American 
education, we extend sincere thanks. 


Your cooperation in educational sur- 
veys has resulted in ever closer adap- . 
tation to the needs of the school 
curriculum. Your editorial contribu- 
tions to the continuous revision pro- 
gram have produced the encyclopedia 
that is called “indispensable for ele- 
mentary and high school use.” And 
the publishers pledge to you that 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA will continue to justify your 
confidence year by year in the future. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers 25.:c°%",2%:2 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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THE STUDIOS OF | 
C/ | COLUMBIA PICTURES, M.G.M., PARAMOUNT, | 


R.K.0., TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX and 
WARNER BROTHERS 


(Restricted to Educational Institutions—Not available through commercial 
istributing agencies) 


9 2-Reel Pictures on 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


(in Technicolor) 
$5.00 each 
“Declaration of Independence” @ “Give Me Liberty” 
“Man Without a Country” 
and others 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


“Land of Liberty”—8 reels. $7.50. Episodes in the history 

of our country. Sequences selected by Cecil B. De Mille 

from the best theatrical productions. (Not restricted to class- 
room use.) 


SELECTED ENTERTAINMENT 


“ Adventures of Tom Sawyer” @ “Jacare”’ (Frank Buck’s Amazonian 
picture) “Song of Freedom” (Paul Robeson) @ “Eagle Squadron” 
“House Across the Bay” @ “Eternally Yours” @ “Prisoner of Zenda” 

* 


Free Industrial Films Official U. S. Government subjects 
REASONABLE TERMS DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


From Four strategically located exchanges 
WiMiC.A/ 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO3 ® ~/ DALLAS 1 SAN FRANCISCO 2 


347 MADISON AVE. 19 SO. LASALLE ST. _//1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST. 


Always mention the“JOURNAL OFJRELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when wriling advertisers. 
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The Publication of Volume I {Primary Grades} 


GUIDING GROWTH IN 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING 


A Curriculum for the Elementary Schools 
by 
Sister Mary Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, O.P. 
under the direction of 
Right Reverend Monsignor George Johnson 
is announced by 


The Commission on American. Citizenship 
of The Catholic University of America 


Published by 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 


CONVERT CHART 


By Right Rev. Msgr. C. E. Dowd 


This chart proves with references to Holy Scripture the DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE 
CHURCH and the CONTINUITY AND APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION OF THE CHURCH. 
It gives a complete list of the Popes with the years of their reign; states the teachings and 
missionary activities of the church throughout the ages; contains a list of the general councils 


of the church, giving the result of each council. It lists the divisions of Protestantism, their 
founders and year of foundation. 


No. 25—Size 15 x 50 inches. Metal strip above and below with metal hanger. Printed in two 
colors on best white blue-print cloth. Strong and durable. Each 2. 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO.—Publishers—Saint Paul 1, Minn. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


By the REV. FRANCIS J. DORE, S.J., Ph.D., M.D. 


An eee Tonttosh of Personal impresses on the mind of the child the inti- 
pene and P ‘hysiology, Ba on Catholic mate relations between Science and Religion 
Principles. With Many Illustrations and and shows that the true scientist must be the 

a Complete Index. consistent believer. Every: Catholic school 

“Father Dore has written an excellent wah pene adopt this modest textbook, so that 
for Catholic schools. It is brief and simple, = pa =v learn to care for body and 
supplying ample information on Hygiene and and to love and serve Him who is the 
Physiology, yet keeping before the student the First Cause of all things.”"—The Homiletic 
one thing needful. It is nota catechism, but it and Pastoral Review. Cloth, $1.25 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY, 8 


Always mention the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





Diokes it THE NEW 
Oe NOW REFRIGERATION 
-— SERVICE MANUAL 


Here it is! Modern Refrigeration Simplified. 300 pages, 
138 illustrations, diagrams and charts on installation, repair, 
testing and trouble shooting. An authoritative textbook 


written in non-technical, easy to understand language. 
Price only $2.00. 


This is the newest of Drake’s semi-technical textbooks 
on a wide variety of subjects. Send for a Drake catalog today! 
Regular school discounts apply. Any Drake books will be 
sent on 10 day approval for the asking. 


OTHER DRAKE TEXTBOOKS 


Practical Electricity and House Wiring Paper Hanging 


200 pages, 227 illustrations 1. i i 
Carpent bok aie $1.50 Approximately 200 pages fully illustrated. . . .$2.00 


302 pages, over 700 illustrations House Painting Methods 


Bui 1g—F orms—Stairs—Roots 150 ill i d col h. wa 
210 a a, 400 pages, ustrations and color charts. .$2.00 


Installation & Repair Studio Handbook—Lettering & Design 
200 pages, 153 illustrations 270 pages, hand lettered 


FRED'K J. DRAKE & CO. °° Sas eryunzae™* ” 


Midwest Modern Language Tents 


EN FRANCE 
By Prof. Joseph Alexis, University of Nebraska 


A new edition of this popular French reader, which serves as a bridge between elementary 
grammar and a study of French literature. Subjects are discussed which experience has shown 
to be of universal interest. The illustrations, typical of the country, contribute to an under- 
standing of French life. 271 pages, $1.25. 


FIRST COURSE IN GERMAN 
By Alexis and Schrag 


A clear and practical presentation of the essentials of the German language. The subject 
matter is connected and offers the language of every-day life. The vocabulary is one that both 
the general reader and the traveler will find useful. xxviii + 363 pages, $1.50. 


IN DER DEUTSCHEN REPUBLIK 
By Alexis and Pfeiler 
The reading material covers a wide range of subject matter, presented in the form of con- 


versation, description, or narration. The life of the people in the city and in the country is 
presented by word and picture. x + 311 pages, $1.45. 


GESCHICHTEN AUS BAYERN 
By Ludwig Thoma 


This collection of humorous tales includes the following: Tante Frieda, Die Indianerin, Das 
Kalbchen, Peter Spanningers Liebesabenteuer, and Kaspar Asam. Ludwig Thoma is the 
master of the peasant story and novel. xiv + 198 pages, $1.10. 


MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY 
1811 S. Pershing Road Lincoln 2, Nebraska 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





SHEED & WARD 


**Reveals the meaning of the liturgy 

in all its beauty and splendor... 

the work of a scholar, a poet and a 
mystic.”’°—Catholic World. 


SEXTON SERVICE THE 
OFFERS YOU SPLENDOR 


OF THE 


4& The only nationally adver- 
tised brand of foods prepared ex- L I T U R (; y 
clusively for the institutional 
market. By MAURICE ZUNDEL 


Th . Father Zundel makes the liturgy come alive 
A e security of endorsement by making creation come alive. He shows us 


by all the leading trade associa- what created things owe to the thought, and 
tions in the institutional field in ponte come ‘ love of Gof, yiseugn the 
° iturgy of the Mass—every object used, y 

the United States. action, every word spoken, the golden silences 
—he takes us to the very heart of the secret 

A The facilities of the only of man’s communion with God and aoe 


wholesale grocery company opera- it is the highest act of prayer. 
ting plants in the two principal 

American markets—Chicago and 

New York. 


A As rendered by America’s larg- 

est distributors of number ten _ 

canned foods, a distinctive service Bal Ghost 
on a complete assortment of quality pa 

foods packed in this institutional 


size container. A au al 


4 Home recipe pickles, relishes 
and conserves from Sexton Sun- By Rev. L. M. Dooley, S.V.D. 


shine Kitchens—delicious and appe- Cloth, $1.00 

tizing. 

A Carefully selected coffees— Containing: Prayers at Mass, A 
blends resulting from years of Novena in Preparation for Pente- 
— san ens fresh daily cost, Occasional Devotions and 
at Saenge one Heenan. Prayers to the Holy Ghost, Prac- 
A A selection of your needs from tical Ways of Honoring the Holy 
the largest inventory ever assem- Ghost. The arrangement of these 


bled for the particular needs of : : 
ie ania feed cher ouaaie ena beautiful prayers and reflections on 


daw. the Holy Ghost is wrought by the 


head and hand of a priest of long 
experience in the spiritual life. 


oun SEXTON aco. 
sesniinenenee aaenaaitiaiaie JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 53 Park Pl., New York City 8 
DALLAS—ATLANTA—PITTSBURGH 
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EUROPE BEFORE MODERN TIMES 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 
exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 
are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.80 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


or Teachers and Students | Wifi - 
BE ose , 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ™ ‘$ aap 


iy 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS Teh ‘| Reuiew- 
By 


Hans Meyer Worktloohs . 


e To many teachers the most fascinatin 
Translated by about the use of WARP'S REVIEW- ORE 
: in their classes is not the fact that 
Rev. Frederic Eckhoff they make teaching easier, its results surer 


and more lasting, real and important as all 
$5 00 these benefits are. 


Rather, it is the way they increase the daily 


" ° i th hi i 
To teachers and students of philosophy satisfactions of ee 


oa . r’ ; ™ You see, WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
this volume will appeal with special at ccs het daedinee o08 ot teenie dae 
traction because it is not a repetition of you ¢ of much of the labor and responsibility 


e.° of g for examinations and preparing 
what they already know. Its exposition a a Thus they ao you for 
of Thomism is clear, orderly, and compre- the interesting and pleasurable phases of a 


° . > ° one teacher's life. 
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... When the MESSENGERS arrive 


“The happiest day in the school week is the day the 
MESSENGERS arrive,” says an Eastern teacher, who 
finds THE YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER “a great 
aid in my history, geography, and social studies classes.” 
And what this teacher says could be substantially dupli- 
cated many times over from the hundreds and hundreds 


of letters constantly being received by the publishers 
of the MESSENGER Series. 


The 3 SCHOOL MESSENGERS 


The mentally stimulating effect of the MESSENGERS is one of their outstanding 
qualities. They supply fresh, new, interesting reading material in current events, 
history, science, religion, civics and citizenship. Moreover, this study material is 
skillfully balanced with stories, verse, puzzles, picture-strips, travel letters, and other 
anata features of educational value. No wonder both teachers and pupils hail 
their day of arrival as “the happiest day of the week!” 


The 3 CONFRATERNITY MESSENGERS 


For Catholic Children NOT Attending Catholic Schools 


The Confraternity Editions furnish weekly, graded texts to help the teacher engaged 
in ont sagen instruction to Catholic children who do not attend Catholic 
schools. They are similar to the School Editions and have aroused equally enthusiastic 
response from pastors and teachers. With the Baltimore Catechism as a basis, the 
Confraternity Editions provide throughout the school year a complete course of 
religious instru ction in weekly installments. A Brooklyn catechist pronounces them 
“an invaluable aid. . .. They are especially helpful in that they put dogma, morals, 
and worship into language that the child can understand.” 


Each of the 3 School Editions and each of the 3 Confraternity Editions is adapted fo a different age 
level—from primary to 9h grade. All of the MESSENGERS are published weekly, printed in color, 
profusely illustrated, versatile in approach and variety of contents, and inexpensive (only 25¢ and 
30¢ a semester in quantity lots). 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Good Soldier 


It is stimulating to Catholic teachers to hear from an army 
chaplain that their efforts to teach religion to the young have 
borne fruit in the lives of our soldiers. Chaplain Eugene A. 
Lamb, S.M., believes that our Catholic schools are doing a very 
good job in preparing the boys for the army life. Catholic 
education results in a harmonious development of the indi- 
vidual, physically, mentally, and morally. Since the percent- 
age of Catholics in the army is double the Catholic percentage 
in the total population, he concludes that “the Catholic stock 
is physically superior.” He says it would not be fair to presume 
that more non-Catholics have sought deferment for other 
reasons than health. A series of qualification and aptitude 
tests revealed that 60 per cent of the superior students were 
Catholics. Many hidden factors make it impossible to evalu- 
ate this result accurately, but this high percentage certainly 
carries some significance. He attributes a definite superiority 
in honesty and language, in purity and moral integrity, to the 
fact that Catholics from their childhood have been trained to 
do hard things. “No matter how savory a hamburger smells 
on Friday,” he writes, “they have been taught to say ‘no.’ 
On Sunday morning they have been taught to drag themselves 
out of their deep sleep and from the music of Saturday night, 
and go out to worship their God at Mass.” They have learned 
their religion as a way of life, they have immersed themselves in 
Catholic thought and tradition, and amid the temptations of 
army life they are loyal to the lessons of the Catholic home 
and the Catholic school. 
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Father Lamb professes his own edification at the fidelity of 
Catholic soldiers to the practices of their religion. He seldom 
finds the chapel entirely empty at any hour of the day; many 
visit the Blessed Sacrament frequently; the Way of the Cross 
is very popular, and Holy Hours are always packed. He gives 
the story of the soldier-penitent whose only accusation in the 
confessional was: “Five times I yawned while praying to my 
God.” For a weary, tired solider, that is heroic virtue. 

What should be the great aim of our schools in teaching re- 
ligion to the young? Father Lamb does not burke this ques- 
tion. His answer is: “Increase to the maximum the power of 
the young soldier, of Christ or of our country, to resist tempta- 
tion. Give to the young disciplined bodies, bodies that can 
answer the imperious demands of duty, and disciplined minds, 
minds that can apply themselves to serious work for an ex- 
tended period of time. Hard studies, hard games, hard man- 
ual labor, hard use of activities that develop leadership, and, 
most important of all, hard use of the Sacraments, Confession 
and Communion, will increase to the maximum the power of 
the boy to resist temptation.” 

The good soldier of Christ is the good soldier of his country. 
“This country needs strong men, with disciplined bodies, 
minds, and souls. It is our work to produce men like that, and 
this time of war is an opportunity to intensify our work; it is 
likewise very easy to point out to the world that in doing the 
work of God we are best serving the interests of our country, 
that in making men of God we are likewise making men of the 
Nation.” 


Study of the Holy Scriptures 


The Vatican has provided us with an English translation of 
Pope Pius XII’s Encyclical Letter, “Divino Afflante Spiritu,” 
on Promotion of Biblical Studies. We welcome this English 
translation, now published by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

The Holy Father wrote this letter on the Bible to his children 
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of the entire world, in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Pope Leo’s Encyclical on Sacred Scripture, “Providentissimus 
Deus.” The Reverend John J. Collins, S.J. (Catholic Action, 
April, 1944), tells us that, while Pope Leo wrote against a 
threatening danger and laid down principles to combat a 
dangerous error, Pope Pius “writes tranquilly with the assur- 
ance that the correct doctine holds quiet possession in the 
Church.” He gives in short compass the story of the efforts 
of the Popes, over the past fifty years, to prepare scholars and 
erect instrumentalities to study and defend the Scriptures. 

In his Encyclical of September 30, 1943, Pope Pius XII 
expounded and recommended those things which are required 
for the adaptation of Scripture studies to the necessities of the 
day. He congratulates biblical scholars, devoted sons of the 
Church, who have done their task so well, and encourages them 
to continue their work with ever-renewed vigor, with all zeal 
and care. It is their sublime office “to scrutinize, explain, 
propose to the faithful and defend from unbelievers the very 
word of God, communicated to men under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost.’’ He exhorts the faithful that they nourish 
their minds with this spiritual food, “that they may draw from 
thence the knowledge and love of God and the progress in per- 
fection and the happiness of their own individual souls.” 
It is through the assiduous labors of the learned doctors that 
the faithful comprehend all the splendor, stimulating language, 
and joy contained in the Holy Scriptures. To parents and 
teachers who impart the treasures of the Holy Books to their 
children, as well as to the learned doctors who open up these 
treasures to the world, are addressed the words: ‘““They that 
are learned shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that instruct many into justice, as stars for all eter- 
nity” (Dan., xii. 3). 


Theology for Teachers 


St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Indiana, recently graduated 
60 students in its graduate school of theology for lay persons. 
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Among the registrants were Sisters from sixteen Religious 
communities and several laywomen. The course is adapted 
to the needs of teachers of religion and of those engaged in 
explaining the faith in lectures or by writing. Though cer- 
tain topics of a seminary course in theology are omitted or cur- 
tailed, the course offers thorough instruction in all branches of 
theology, requires two full years and three summers for com- 
pletion, and leads to a degree. 

The day is far distant when every teacher of religion through- 
out our school system will have this measure of preparation, 
but there is no doubt that a course in theology is requisite for 
every teacher of religion in our high schools and colleges. 
A similar knowledge of content is required of the teacher of 
every other subject. Why not of religion? We congratulate 
St. Mary’s College and its forward-looking president, Sister M. 
Madeleva. 


The Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood 


The Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood aims to 
enlist every Catholic child in prayer and support for the mis- 
sionary work of the Church. A great bishop declared re- 
cently that the Holy Childhood is one of the most important 
works in the Church and a necessary activity for every paro- 
chial school: ‘“‘It teaches our children the great lesson of char- 
ity and leads them into those habits of generosity which 
are an integral part of a good Christian life.” The Holy 
Childhood member is not content to theorize about charity, he 
practices the great virtue. The Holy Childhood Association 
gives scope to the generous impulse of the child’s heart. It 
develops within him the sinews of the love of God and one’s 
neighbor. The child member, in his generosity, is faithful to 
the practice of prayer for the conversion of heathen children, 
and he gives liberally of his resources, of his pennies, for the 
abandoned children of the entire world. 

The active child member prays daily that the Gospel of 
Christ may shed its light upon the souls of heathen children 
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everywhere, and he gives one cent or more per month to assist 
the missionaries of the world in their apostolic work. The 
April number of the Annals of the Holy Childhood devotes an 
attractive page to “The Cradle Roll for Infants in Arms.” 
Pope Pius XI heartily recommended the practice of enrolling 
the baby in the Association. “Tell the parents,” he said, 
“that it would please me much if they would enroll their chil- 
dren in the Holy Childhood on the day of their baptism.” 
Thus, the infant becomes an instrument of God’s grace from 
the very first moment he receives that grace in baptism. Who 
can measure the power of a united army of child missionaries? 
“The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
bear it away.” 


Basic Education 


Writing in Our Sunday Visitor (September 3, 1944) Father 
Richard Ginder has a word of sympathy for the teaching 


nuns, who must take up year after year the training of thou- 
sands of children coming from undisciplined homes. He ad- 
vocates the old Scriptural sanction of the rod. But there is a 
bright side to the picture: “Fortunately there are still a 
number of well-organized families in which the children know 
their place and keep it.” The home is the first school; the 
mother is the first teacher of the child. If they do ‘not do 
their work and do it well, the school is almost powerless. It is 
not without point to recommend the reading of the Scrip- 
tures to parents who desire to master the art of raising a 
child. Certainly the Bible is a manual of child training super- 
ior to the child psychologies sold in the corner drugstore. 














































































































An Approach to God through the 
Child's World 


By Sister M. Feira 
Saint Augustine Novitiate, West Hartford, Conn. 


We cannot stress too much the importance of the child’s 
approach to God through the world about him, because it is 
this world he knows best. The child’s prayer is conditioned 
by his concept of God. Hence, there can be no prayer where 
there is no knowledge of God. And this is true no matter how 
glibly a child may repeat words of prayers. He gets many of 
his ideas about God from the world in which he lives and from 
the experiences of daily life. There can, however, and may 
well be a remote preparation for prayer from the day of the 
child’s birth, since the whole life of the child has bearing on his 
prayer life. Though his concept of God at its beginning is a 
hazy one, it is always growing, and through this growth it 
comes to function more and more vitally in the child’s life, 
gripping him in his purposes and influencing him in his con- 
duct. But the child who begins with a misconception of God 
will pray differently from one who from the beginning has a true 
idea of Him. The boy who thinks of God as a distant but 
ever-watchful giant, prays through a fear that is not the begin- 
ning of wisdom, while the child who sees God as someone 
quite like his own beloved Daddy, prays with that reverential 
and loving fear that is the beginning of wisdom. 

Dom Louismet says: “We want to know more about God? 
Let us go to the creatures of the earth whom He has fashioned 
and who can speak of Him. Let us seek Him in Creation; 
let us contemplate Him lovingly in the magnificence of the 
universe: the sun by day, the stars by night, the earth and 
the sea, all life and motion, light, joy, beauty, all these are His 
witnesses! “The heavens show forth the glory of God, and 
the firmament declareth the work of His hands’ (Ps. xviii. 1). 
The birds sing of His loving kindness. The tiniest flower of 
the field, more gorgeously arrayed than Solomon in all his 
166 
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glory, tells of the tender providence of the Father in Heaven. 
The very stones have a voice and proclaim Hin, and, in listen- 
ing and being attentive to these voices, our knowledge and our 
love of the good God will grow in depth and intensity. A 
Saint used to stroke the flowers gently with his staff, and say: 
‘Ah, hold your peace, you chide me, you cry out the excess of 
the love of God!” Here is a great mystic pointing out one 
way over which God wants His little children to come to Him. 


Cultivating a Correct Concept of God 


But it should be remembered that the child’s idea of God 
cannot be given to him, but is something he apprehends for 
himself. We-must help him to see God in the wonderful world 
He has made, and we must help him to see Him right. For a 
child to be told during a terrific thunderstorm that God is 
walking across heaven, is sufficient to spoil prayer for some chil- 
dren for many a day. Likewise, experiences in home and fam- 
ily life condition his concept of God. The idea of God as a 
“loving Father” is our best way of helping the child to under- 
stand the paternity of God, but if the child’s own father is 
harsh, quick-tempered or worse, the child’s reaction to the con- 
cept is far from what we desire. Peace, security and under- 
standing love in the home are absolute prerequisites for forming 
in the hearts of little children attitudes of love, dependence 
and trust in God. 

No matter how poor economically, nor how rich, the home 
may be, the atmosphere that exists in the family life is the 
thing that counts most. Where there is mutual love and rever- 
ence, a spirit of codperation, patience and self-denial, the 
child’s first notion of God tends to lead to prayer and conduct 
of the right kind. 

Every time the mother reminds the child of Daddy who is 
out working to get food for him, who was thinking about his 
child’s comfort when he bought the winter’s coal in April and 
when he planted the winter’s potatoes in the spring, and who is 
now wanting to be with his child, she is building up an attitude 
toward the father that will carry over later on to the child’s 
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concept of God. “I can’t see God,” said one five-year-old, 
“but I know He thinks about me like Daddy does.” 

The child’s day affords many such evidences of growth if 
his elders are alert to them and help in their expression. Such 
are the notions that must be capitalized in prayer; it is on 
such notions that we depend to break down the wrong concept 
of God and the habit of mechanical, unthinking formal prayer. 
The child who discovers that God thinks about him all of the 
time may be led to change from the recitation of a memorized 
form to a little talk with God, which may be something like 
this: “Daddy told me that he was thinking about me all day 
today. And You think about me all of the time, don’t you, 
God? That makes me feel glad. Thank You, God, for think- 


ing about me.” 


Routine and Sincere Prayer 


The tragedy in the Christian world today may well be 
traced to an ignorance of prayer. Much that passes for prayer 
is dead, routine repetition of prayer forms. Words are re- 
peated morning and evening, but the soul is not lifted to God. 
Our movie-mad children carry their theater attitude to Mass, 
and their passive presence in the face of that priceless mystery 
is a killing of the spirit of prayer. Prayer made with the lips 
day after day and unaccompanied by any effort to lift the 
heart and the mind to God is fatal to the power to pray. 
Therefore, the great need of parents and teachers who are 
children’s guides is the faculty of helping the child to find and 
to love God in all the experiences that make up life. 

The child who thinks of God when the sun comes out after 
the rain, who sees His beauty reflected in the grass and flowers, 
who knows that God gives power and joy to him in his active 
play, has little trouble in talking to God at nightfall. In a quiet 
room, with a parent who can inspire thanks, the normal happy 
child bursts into his own magnificat of prayer and thanks: 
“Thank you, God, for the sun today and the wind that blew 
my kite away up and the new chicks that came out in the 
brooder.” 
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Some teachers and parents use pictures that approximate 
the experiences through which the child was led to pray. These 
pictures help to recapture the mood and give permanence to 
the prayer form, which, because it was creative, may be lost 
if it is not repeated. And in this way the child comes to have 
a repertoire of prayers that have meaning and can be used 
when the creative mood is at low ebb. 

This easy way of leading the little child to an understanding 
of God through his experiences in daily life and through simple 
prayers of his own making is a grand preparation and supple- 
ment to his more formal study in religion. The Christ of the 
Gospel story will be to such a child a Boy who loves the wind 
and the trees and the stars, as well as the God-man who has 
power over them. The Christ in his First Communion will be 
the Friend whom he knew in the garden and the roadside, in 
the sunlight and the rain. All the phenomena of the world of 
nature will, in a broad sense, be “‘sacramentals” exciting good 


thoughts and increasing love for God the Creator of this great, 
wide, wonderful world. 


The Official Language of the Church 


In course of time, Latin became the literary language of Western 
Christendom, because it was familiar to the clergy, who were the educated 
class and the writers of books; because it was the only stable language 
in a time of chaos; because it was equally useful in any part of the world, 
no matter what was the native tongue of the people; and because it was 
a convenient means of communication between the bishops and the See 
of Rome (from The Externals of the Catholic Church, Sullivan, p. 119). ~ 





Christ's Method of Teaching 


By THE REVEREND Rupotpx G. Banpas, Pu.D., S.T.D. er M. 


Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


Key to the Parables 


To impress the truth more deeply upon the minds of His 
hearers and to clear up any misunderstandings, Our Lord oc- 
casionally, though rather rarely, interprets the various details 
of the parable. The idea is readily understood and assimilated, 
its meaning is deepened, when the relation between it and the 
thing or action (which stood for it in the parable) is estab- 
lished. Let us note, for example, Our Lord’s explanation of the 
parables of the sower, the cockle, and of defilement. 


I. ParRABLE OF THE SOWER 


(a) Presentation (Matt., xiii. 3-8). 


3 


4, 


And He spoke to them many things in parables, 
saying: Behold the sower went forth to sow. 
And whilst he soweth some fell by the wayside, 
and the birds of the air came and ate them up. 
And other some fell upon stony ground, where 
they had not much earth: and they sprang up 
immediately, because they had no deepness of 
earth. 

And when the sun was up they were scorched: 
and because they had not root, they withered 
away. 

And others fell among thorns: and the thorns 
grew up and choked them. 

And others fell upon good ground: and they 
brought forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, and some thirtyfold. 


(b) Explanation (Matt., xiii. 18-23). 


18. 
9. 


Hear you therefore the parable of the sower. 
When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, 
and understandeth it not, there cometh the 
wicked one, and catcheth away that which 
was sown in his heart: this is he that received 
the seed by the wayside. 
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And he that received the seed upon stony 
ground, is he that heareth the word, and im- 
mediately receiveth it with joy. 

Yet hath he not root in himself, but is only for 
atime: and when there ariseth tribulation and 
persecution because of the word, he is presently 
scandalized. 

And he that received the seed among thorns 
is he that heareth the word, and the care of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches choketh 
up the word, and he becometh fruitless. 

But he that received the seed upon good ground, 
is he that heareth the word, and understandeth, 
and beareth fruit, and yieldeth the one a hun- 
dredfold, and another sixty, and another 
thirty. 


PARABLE OF THE COCKLE 


(a) Presentation (Matt., xiii. 24-30). 


24. 


25. 


26. 


a7. 


28. 


2. 


Another parable He proposed to them, saying: 
The kingdom of heaven is likened to a man 
that sowed good seed in his field. 

But while men were asleep, his enemy came 
and oversowed cockle among the wheat and 
went his way. 

And when the blade was sprung up, and had 
brought forth fruit, then appeared also the 
cockle. 

And the servants of the good man of the house 
coming said to him: Sir, didst thou not sow good 
seed in thy field? Whence then hath it cockle? 
And he saith to them: An enemy hath done 
this. And the servants said to him: Wilt thou 
that we go and gather it up? 

And he said: No, lest perhaps gathering up the 
cockle, you root up the wheat also together with 
it. 

Suffer both to grow until the harvest, and in the 
time of the harvest I will say to the reapers: 
Gather up first the cockle, and bind it into 
bundles to burn, but the wheat gather ye into 
my barn. 
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(b) Explanation (Matt., xiii, 37-43). 


37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man. 
And the field is the world. And the good seed 
are the children of the kingdom. And the 
cockle are the children of the wicked one. 

And the enemy that sowed them, is the devil. 
But the harvest is the end of the world. And 
the reapers are the angels. 
Even as cockle devi is gathered up, and 
burnt with fire: so shall it be at the end of the 
world. 

The Son of Man shall send His angels, and they 
shall gather out of His kingdom all scandals, 


‘and them that work iniquity. 


And shall cast them into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
Then shall the just shine as the sun, in the 
kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 


III. ParaBLeE OF THE DEFILEMENT 
(a) Presentation (Matt., xv. 10-11). 


10. 


11. 


And having called together the multitudes unto 
Him, He said to them: Hear ye and under- 
stand. 

Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth 
a man, but what cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man. 


(b) Explanation (Matt., xv. 15-20). 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


And Peter answering, said to Him: Expound 
to us this parable. 

But He said: Are you also yet without under- 
standing? 

Do you not understand, that whatsoever en- 
tereth into the mouth, goeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the privy. 

But the things which proceed out of the mouth, 
come forth from the heart, and those things de- 
file a man. 

From the heart come forth evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testi- 
monies, blasphemies. 
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20. These are the things that defile a man. But to 
eat with unwashed hands doth not defile a man. 


Interpretation of the Parables 


Since Our Lord was dealing with adults and not with chil- 
dren, He ordinarily did not interpret His parable. As He 
proceeded with the similitude, the disciples were able to trans- 
late the phrases of the parable into the terms of the super- 
natural truth which He wished to teach. They passed step by 
step from the known to the related unknown, from the con- 
crete picture to the abstract truth. They gradually linked one 
idea with another until they grasped the full import of His 
teaching. The parable in itself was only a means to an end; 
frequently the various details of the parable contain no 
special meaning, but were intended to place in relief the super- 
natural truth which Christ wished to teach. We shall now 
briefly indicate the central theme of the principal parables and 
thereby supply a key to their understanding. 


I. PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


1. The Sower (Matt., xiii. 3-9, 18-23; Mark, iv. 3-9, 
13-20; Luke, viii. 5—15).? 
(a) Men hear the word of God with various dis- 
positions of mind and heart. 
(b) The truths of the Gospel profit only when re- 
ceived in a good heart. 
Seed Cast into the Ground (Mark, iv. 26-29). 
The spiritual life in man’s soul grows secretly, 
slowly, and constantly until it reaches full maturity. 
The Tares or Cockle (Matt., xiii. 24-30, 37-43). : 
The good and evil coexist in the world; they will be 
definitely separated on the day of judgment. 
The Mustard Seed (Matt., xiii. 31,32; Mark, iv. 30-32; 
Luke, xiii. 18 ff.). 

1 Cfr. L. Fonck, The Parables of the Gospel (New York City, 1915). In his recent work en- 
titled The Parables of Christ (New York City, 1940), Father Charles J. Callan, O.P., says: 
“Authorities are not agreed on the number of the parables of Our Lord, since it is not always 
easy to distinguish between a parable properly so called and the Lord’s peenes or pro- 
verbial expressions.” Thus, Father Callan himself distinguishes between the following classes 
of parables: (1) eight parables on the Kingdom of God; (2) fifteen on the members of the 


Kingdom of God; (3) twenth-five on duties in the Kingdom of God, and (4) eight on the 
consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
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The humble beginnings, rapid extension, and uni- 

versality of Christ’s kingdom. 

The Leaven (Matt., xiii. 33; Luke, xiii. 20 f.). 

The supernatural efficacy and transforming power of 

the Gospel. 

The Hidden Treasure (Matt., xiii. 44). 

The Christian must give up whatever may hinder his 

acquisition of salvation. 

The Pearl of Great Price (Matt., xiii. 45, 46). 

We must seek the kingdom of heaven, and give up 

all that hinders its attainment. 

The Fishing Net (Matt., xiii. 47-50). 

The wicked will be separated from the good on the 

day of judgment. 

The Great Harvest and the Few Laborers (Matt., ix. 37, 

38). 

The Christians must pray to God the Father that 

He may send new zealous workers to labor among the 

many still awaiting admission into God’s kingdom. 

The Bridegroom and the Wedding Guests (Matt., 1x. 

14, 15; Mark, ii. 18-20; Luke, v. 33-35). 

The Apostles and disciples of Christ must 

rejoice while the Master is visibly present among 

them. After His death and during the troubled 
times following His Ascension, mourning and fasting 
will be suitable. 

The Old Garment and the Old Wine Bottles (Matt., ix. 

16,17; Mark, ii. 21,22; Luke, v. 36-38). 

(a) The disciples of Christ, accustomed to a less 
severe mode of living, cannot immediately 
undertake a new life of fasting. 

(b) The Old Law and the Gospel cannot be com- 
bined, because they are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. 

(c) The Jewish form of worship is to be superseded 
by Christian rites and ceremonies. 

Old and New Wine (Luke, v. 39). 

Men abandon slowly the traditions to which they 

have been accustomed. 

Wayward Children (Matt., xi. 16-19; Luke, vii. 31-35). 
The incredulous generation is: like unto morose 
children who are never satisfied and refuse to join 
in the games of others. 
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Real Defilement (Matt., xv. 10, 11, 15-20; Mark, vii. 
14-23). 
Food and the stains which adhere to unwashed 
hands, being something material, cannot defile 
man’s soul. Evil, in its manifold forms, as it pro- 
ceeds from a sinful will and corrupt heart, alone 
can really defile man. 
Uprooted Plants and Blind Leaders of the Blind (Matt., 
xv. 13, 14; Luke, vi. 39). 

(a) Men (the Scribes and Pharisees) who follow 
their own spirit instead of the Spirit of God, will 
be ejected from God’s kingdom. 

(b) Men who follow those who have closed their 
eyes to divine light (the Scribes and Pharisees) 
walk in spiritual darkness, and both will meet 
with eternal damnation. 

Children and the Dogs (Matt., xv. 22-28; Mark, vii. 
27, 28). 

(a) The benefits of the Messiah and of His Kingdom 
are to be allotted, in the first place, to the elect. 

(b) At times God does not immediately answer our 
prayers, because He wishes to try our faith and 
make us pray with greater earnestness, confi- 
dence, and humility. 

Kingdom of Heaven and of Satan (Matt., xii. 22-30, 
43-45; Mark, ili. 23-27; Luke, xi. 17-26). 

Satan cannot join a league against himself and expel 

his own satellites. Satan is subject to a stronger 

one—to Christ—who by His divine power can cast 
him out. Men cannot remain neutral, but must 
choose between Christ and Satan. 

Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt., xx. 1-16). 

(a) Heaven will always exceed our merits. 

(b) Salvation is of grace, not of merit. 

(c) The measure of celestial rewards depends not 
on the length of time spent in the Catholic 
Church but on our zeal and fervor in coéperat- 
ing with grace. 

The Two Sons (Matt., xxi. 28-32). 

Notorious sinners, whose actions were at first re- 

bellious, afterwards repented at the preaching of St. 

John and entered the one fold. The Pharisees, who 
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externally professed to obey God, internally rejected 

the Baptist’s teachings. 

The Wicked Husbandmen (Matt., xxi. 33-46; Mark, 
xii. 1-12; Luke, xx. 9-20). 

(a) The Jews will be rejected, and the Gentiles ad- 
mitted into Christ’s Church. 

(b) Punishment will overtake those who reject 
Christ. 

The Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt., xxii. 1-14). 

(a) The Jews will be rejected and the Gentiles ad- 
mitted into Christ’s Church. 

(b) Sanctifying grace is necessary for salvation. 

The Great Supper (Luke, xiv. 16-24). 

(a) All mankind is invited to eternal life, but the 
salvation of each one depends on his acceptance 
of the invitation. 

(b) Temporal affairs must be sacrificed when they 
are an obstacle to salvation. 

The Signs of the End (Matt., xxiv. 32, 33; Mark, xiii. 
28, 29; Luke, xxi. 29, 31). 

When Christ’s disciples will see all the predicted 

signs, they will know that the glorious advent of 

Christ the Judge is near. 

The Body and the Eagles (Matt., xxiv. 28; Luke, 
xvii. 37). 

All men will, as by a divine impulse, perceive the 

presence of Christ the Judge and forthwith assemble 

at the place of judgment. 


II. Parasites ConcERNING THE MEMBERS OF Gop’s KING- 
DOM 


25. The Barren Fig Tree (Luke, xiii. 6-9). 
If men do not profit by the opportunities of repent- 
ance, which God in His mercy offers to them as He 
did once to the Jews, His judgment will inevitably 
overwhelm them. 

26. The Good Tree and the Bad (Matt., vii. 16-20, xii. 33- 

35; Luke, vi. 43-45). 

As a man’s virtues are a proof of the goodness of his 
heart, so his vices are a proof of its corruption. 

27. The Pharisee and the Publican (Luke, xvii. 9-14). 
We should practice humility and especially pray 
with humility. 
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The Last Place at the Feast (Luke, xiv. 7-11). 
Every one that exalts himself shall be humbled, and 
he that humbles himself shall be exalted. 

Poor Guests (Luke, xiv. 12-14). 
Good works, done from a natural motive only, have 
their reward in this world; those proceeding from a 


supernatural principle will have a reward in the next 
world. 


The Rich Fool (Luke, xii. 16-21). 
We must avoid covetousness and lay up to ourselves 
treasures in heaven by leading a charitable and vir- 
tuous life. 
The Vigilant Servants (Mark, xiii. 33-37; Luke, xii. 
35-40). 
We must always be prepared for the coming of Christ 
the Judge. 
The Thief in the Night (Matt., xxiv. 43, 44). 
The time of death and of the judgment is uncertain; 
the Judge’s coming will be sudden and unexpected. 
The Faithful Steward (Matt., xxiv. 45-51; Luke, xii. 
41-48). 
Ecclesiastical superiors must use aright the divine 
gifts conferred upon them, watch carefully over the 
flock entrusted to their care, and prepare for Christ’s 
coming. 
The Ten Virgins (Matt., xxv. 1-13). 
We must always watch and prepare for Our Lord’s 
coming. 
The Closed Door (Luke, xiii. 25-30). 
(a) The Jews, who were called first, will be pre- 
ceded by the Gentiles, who were called later. 
(b) Many who began to serve God early but lost 
their first fervor, will be surpassed in virtue 
and merit by those who began to serve God 
later but were more zealous. 
The Five Talents (Matt., xxv. 14-30). 
(a) Our lot at the judgment will depend upon the 
use we have made of God’s gifts and graces. 
(b) Condemnation of sloth. 
The Pounds (Luke, xix. 11-27). 
(a) Our lot at the judgment will depend upon the 
use we have made of God’s gifts and graces. 
(b) God’s justice and eternal punishment will ul- 
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timately overtake His enemies who rebelled 

against Him. 

Unprofitable Servants (Luke, xvii. 7-10). 
We must not be elated over our good works, because 
God has a right to our services, and because in 
serving Him we are only fulfilling our duty. 

The Good Samaritan (Luke, x. 30-37). 

Our love of neighbor must embrace all men without 

distinction, especially those who need our assistance. 

The Unjust Steward (Luke, xvi. 1-9). 

The Christian should be as wise in spiritual matters 

as worldlings are in securing what is to their own ad- 

vantage. 

The Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke, xvi. 19-31). 

(a) Those who misuse riches will go to hell. 

(b) Those who remain unmoved by the ordinary 
means of salvation would be equally uncon- 
vinced by the testimony of miracles. 

Serving Two Masters (Matt., vi. 24; Luke, xvi. 13). 
The commands of God are absolutely opposed to the 
demands of mammon. 

The Unmerciful Servant (Matt., xviii. 23-35). 

Man must forgive his neighbor his little faults if 
he wishes God to forgive him his own great faults. 
The Mote and the Beam (Matt., vii. 3-5; Luke, vi. 41, 

42). 

We must not reproach others with lesser faults when 

we ourselves are guilty of greater. 

Pearls before Swine (Matt., vii. 6). 

Do not dispense holy things to men who are hostile 

and obstinately perverse. 

Son Asking for Bread (Matt., vii. 9-11; Luke, xi. 11- 

13). 

If men who are sinners and who are hard and dif- 

ficult to deal with, give good things to their children, 

how much more the Heavenly Father, who is ab- 
solutely good and powerful, will give good things to 
those who ask Him! 

Friend Coming at Midnight (Luke, xi. 5-8). 

We must persevere in prayer, even when God at first 

seems to reject our petitions. 

The Unjust Fudge (Luke, xviii. 1-8). 

“We ought always to pray and not to faint.” 
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The Two Debtors (Luke, vii. 41-43). 

There is a proportion between the sins forgiven and 
the penitent’s love of Christ. 

Salt of the Earth (Matt., v.13; Mark, ix. 48,49; Luke, 

xiv. 34, 35). 

The preachers of the Gospel must by their example, 
teaching, and sanctity of life counteract the moral 
corruption of the world. 

Lamp on the Lamp Stand (Matt., v. 14-16; Mark, iv. 

21; Luke, viii. 16, xi. 33). 

The teachers of the Gospel must by their doctrine, 
exemplified and confirmed by their good actions, dis- 
pel the intellectual darkness of the world and move 
men to glorify the Father. 

The Builder, the King Going to War (Luke, xiv. 28-33). 
The folly of not calculating what the service of Christ 
involves, the danger of precipitation and rashness. 

Disciples, Servants of the Household (Matt., x. 24, 25; 

Luke, vi. 40). 

The followers of Christ must not expect better 
treatment than the Master. 

Prudent Householder (Matt., xiii. 52). 

The Christian teacher must have a rich and varied 
knowledge, and propose divine truths in a manner 
adapted to the understanding of different men. 

House Built on Sand—on a Rock (Matt., vii. 24-27; 

Luke, vi. 47-49). 

A Christian, whose spiritual life is based on a living 
faith and strengthened by good works, will be un- 
moved by calamities, temptations, and persecutions. 


THE HEAD oF THE KINGDOM 

Light of the World (John, iii. 19-21, viii. 12, ix. 5, xii. 

34, 36, 46). 
Christ by His example, doctrine, and grace enlight- 
ens the mind darkened by original sin. Men whose 
deeds are evil resist the truth which condemns them. 

Grain of Wheat (John, xii. 24, 25). 
Christ by His death will multiply believers in Himself 
and save men. 

The Vine (John, xv. 1-8). 
Christ as Head of the Mystical Body is the source 
of grace for its mystic members. 
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King’s Son Free from Tribute (Matt., xvii. 23-26). 
Christ as the natural Son of God and of the King of 
Kings was not bound to pay tribute for the temple of 
His Father. 

The Physician (Matt., ix. 12, 13; Mark, ii, 17; Luke, 

v. 31-33). 

Christ in His mercy came to heal and save sinners. 
The Good Shepherd (John, x. 1-6). 

Christ is the model for the pastors of His Church in 
all ages. 

The Lost Sheep; The Lost Coin (Matt., xviii. 12-14; 

Luke, xv. 3-7, 8-10). 

God in His love seeks to save all, especially those 
who have strayed from the fold and are helpless. 
The recovery of an anxiously sought sinner causes 
more heavenly joy than the tranquil possession of 
many just. 

The Prodigal Son (Luke, xv. 11-32). 

(a) Christ loved sinners notwithstanding the mur- 
muring of the Pharisees. 

(b) God likea tender father is always ready toreceive 
and pardon His erring children. 

(c) Man cut off from God can never find true hap- 
piness in the slavery of sin. 





Aesop in the Religion Class 


By Broruer Hermes Pius, F.S.C., A.B. 
De La Salle High School, Chicago, IIl. 


Modern Use of the Fable 


The scores of Aesop editions and others published since the 
Middle Ages have carried on the moral (if not always the 
Christian) tradition of the fable. In England particularly, 
such men as L’Estrange and Croxall wrote devout and often 
lengthy applications for the fable; in France, while La Fon- 
taine’s adaptations tended to center interest on the literary as- 
pect of the fable, at least one great name is associated with its 
use for ends ultimately religious. 

(1) Fénelon.—In 1689 Fénelon was appointed governor of 
the Duke of Burgundy, who, as Louis XIV’s eldest grandchild, 
was prospective King of France. Fénelon saw that his work 


was most important and required much attention, especially 
since the young Duke was of “‘violent, haughty, and passionate 


294 


character. So that besides exercising patience, close super- 
vision, and so forth, in order to tame the stormy spirit, he also 
composed some moralized story books. From one of these, his 
Fables, comes this salutary lesson about “The Wolf and the 
Young Sheep.” 


“The sheep were living securely within their fold. The 
dogs were sleeping, and in the shadow of a large elm the 
shepherd played the flute with his comrades. A starving 
wolf, coming up to the enclosure, saw at once the state of 
affairs. A young, inexperienced sheep, who had never 
been anywhere, struck up a conversation with him. 

“* ‘What do you want here?’ he said to the ogre. 

“ “Tender grass and flowers,’ replied the wolf. ‘You know 
that nothing is more pleasant than to graze in a field cov- 
ered over with blossoms in order to satisfy one’s hunger, and - 
to quench one’s thirst from a clear stream; I have found 
both of them here. What more is necessary? I love the 
philosophy which teaches us to be content with little.’ 


1 “Fénelon,” in Catholic Encyclopedia (1913), VI, 36. 
181 
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“Ts it true, then,’ asked the young sheep, ‘that you never 
eat the flesh of animals and that a little grass is enough 


for you? If that is the case, let us live as brothers and 
graze together.’ 


“Right away the sheep went out of the fold into the 


meadow, where the grave philosopher tore him apart and 
ate him up. 


“‘Mistrust the pretty words of persons who boast of being 
virtuous. Judge them by their actions, not by their 
speech.’” 

Even after his consecration as Archbishop of Cambrai, 
Fénelon continued to instruct the Duke, who in time became 
moderate, kindly, and fervent. But great hopes perished 
with the Duke’s death in 1712. Fénelon himself, ‘‘one of the 
most attractive, brilliant, and puzzling figures that the Catho- 
lic Church has ever produced,”* on account of his quarrel with 
Bossuet about Quietism, had to spend his last years almost 
like an exile. 

(2) The Fable Today.—At present the fable is believed 
(in our country, at least) to be suitable only for children—as 
though the man of experience could not find in it subtle re- 
flections on life and character. Because it was created, de- 
veloped, and used mostly in naive, allegorical-minded times, 
it naturally would not be so much esteemed by our urban, 
scientific, and quite unpoetic civilization. For the average 
“modern” the fable is too simple and too roundabout: too 
simple, because it has no correspondence to many surface 
facts in our age; “‘too roundabout, for the truths we have to 
tell we prefer to speak out directly.’’ 

And to the catechist all this suggests a conclusion: that the 
fable today is thought fit only for the entertainment of young- 
sters, and that it is scarcely any more used in inculcating 
morals or religion, is due neither to the lack of effectiveness of 


this figurative method, nor to its lack of honor, but rather to a 
change in times. 


2 Translated from Fables de Fénelon (Langlois, Paris, 1829), pp. 9-10: “Le Loup et le jeune 
Mouton.” 

8 Catholic Encyclopedia, loc. cit., p. 38. 

4 Jacobs, op. cit., pp. 219, 220. 
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Practical Points 


(1) Getting a Hearing.—Despite the low estate to which the 
fable today has fallen, the religion teacher can still success- 
fully use itin his work if he but observe a few precautions. 
For one thing, the adolescent boy feels obliged to scorn any- 
thing associated with juvenile literature, which to him means 
Aesop as well as Little Red Riding Hood. Since it is not the 
substance of the fable but its name and its associations that the 
boy resents, the catechist can command his respect for the 
beast-tale by telling the story in a simple manner, without men- 
tioning Aesop and without calling it a “fable’—a term which 
is even to adults synonymous with ‘‘weak-minded fiction.” 

Secondly, should the teacher forget that the fable he nar- 
rates may already be familiar to many of his students, he 
might speak as though he had something remarkable and new 
for them. 

In either case, the danger of seeming to talk down to the 


class is removed when the catechist prefaces his fable in this 
fashion: “Perhaps you recall the story about the lion ‘who was 


” 


aroused from his afternoon nap...” At the word “‘story” a 
boy will look up in interest, whereas at the mention of “fable” 
he might put on that kind of smile described as sympathetic. 

(2) Regard for the Teacher's Reliability —¥urther, in call- 
ing his fable a “story,” the religion teacher announces at once 
that the class is to hear fiction. He is careful about this mat- 
ter, knowing that, when the students see that he clearly labels 
allegories, metaphors, legends, and the like as being not fact 
but fancy, they are then more disposed to trust in the truths 
illustrated. 

Also, to maintain his reputation for trustworthiness, the 
catechist will usually preserve intact the plot of a fable when 
adapting it; then those of the class who knew the story before 
will have no occasion to doubt his reliability.’ 

5 Even when the facts are retained, the same sort of difficulty may turn up in “The Fox 
and the Grapes”: ‘Do foxes eat grapes?” When asked about it, the catechist can explain 
that in Eastern countries the grape-eating propensity of foxes has not been unknown. Here 


is an instance in Scripture: “Catch us the little foxes that destroy the vines” (Canticle of 
Canticles, ii. 15). 
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In spite of this precaution, as experience can show, there 
might still be such a question as: “Brother, you said the don- 
key fell over the bridge, but when I read the same story, the 
boy and his father threw him over. How is that?’’® 

Such a question could best be answered thus: “It happens 
that there is no one-and-only version of that story. And if 
you proposed to find out which is the original or more correct 
one, you would be a long time trying to come to a conclusion. 
In fact, just your kind of problem was once tackled by a French 
lawyer of some distinction. He wanted to introduce his little 
daughters to the delights of Latin literature, and thought the 
beast-tales of Phedrus (“The Dog and the Bone,’ etc.) to be 
exactly the thing. So he looked for a standard text to trans- 
late from, and to his surprise found that not only were there 
disagreements in text, but even the number of stories varied. 
He made up his mind to see the matter out, and by the time he 
finished, he had traveled to libraries all over Europe, and he 
had given to the world five heavy volumes on Latin fables— 
while his little girls had grown up and gave him grandchildren 
to introduce Latin literature to.’” 

(3) The Fox and the Grapes.—¥rom the list of unlimited oc- 
casions when the fable can be employed to advantage in the 
religion period, only one will be treated here: when teaching 
the sixth commandment, the catechist could use “The Fox 
and the Grapes” as the means of conveying a salutary prin- 
ciple of moral psychology. 

As the fable relates, the fox tried to seize a fine, full-blown 
bunch of grapes hanging overhead; he jumped and jumped 
but could not reach it; finally he walked off, muttering that 
the grapes were sour anyhow and unfit for a gentleman. 


This apologue parallels the case of the boy who wants to 


6 The fable in question is ““The Man, the Boy, and the Donkey.” How easily a variation 
could slip in is seen from this fable’s family tree: it is likely of Oriental origin, as it occurs in 
the Forty Fezirs (Turkish); traced assuredly from the Spanish Conde Lucanor to Poggio’s 
Facetiae, and finally down to La Fontaine. Cfr. Joseph Jacobs, The Fables of Aesop (Mac- 
millan, London, 1917), p. 215. 

7 The lawyer is Léopold Hervieux; the five volumes are his Les Fabulistes Latins... . 
(Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1894). 
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remain good and clean, but who is belittled by some com- 
panion (the fox) for not joining up with him or others on a 
questionable joke, movie, or adventure. 

Now, the pressure of human respect upon this decent boy is 
lessened when he comes to learn that the sneering remark, or 
the knowing look exchanged with others, is prompted by cha- 
grin; he should understand that it is not really himself then, 
but they rather who have lost face, which fact they make ob- 
vious by rushing in to put up a good show of spirit (defense 
mechanism). 

As to the technique suggested for “baptizing” this fox-and- 
grape fable or any other, the examples quoted from Odo of 
Cheriton will give a clear idea of what can be done. And to 
what explanation has already been made about the process of 
preparing fables, this last point may be added: like any other 
similitude, the fable does not attempt to establish identity 
between the image and its object, but aims only to point out a 
fundamental, common trait. Consequently, he who belabors 
a fable destroys its force and dignity. In this regard, fables 
are like grapes: finest results are had with but a single pressing. 

Conclusion.—We have examined the fable, its nature and its 
excellencies, its religious uses, and its models to be imitated. 

We have also seen that the fable is not an Aladdin’s lamp 
in the hands of the catechist. Its scope, prudential morality, 
is restricted. It cannot image lofty truths as do the parables; 
it cannot set up the great and vivid ideals as do anecdotes from 
Saints’ lives. But in its own sphere, the realm of serpent 
wisdom, it is not surpassed for sharpening the understanding, . 
for deglamorizing vice. 

For these reasons it would be well for the religion teacher to 
keep Aesop* in a convenient spot in the faculty library, and 
occasionally to invite him into the religion class. 


8 No other collection is recommended in fofo. An examination of the Indian fable litera- 
ture, of La Fontaine’s, Krylov’s, Gay’s, etc., shows that for soundness, point, concision, and 
easy adaptability none are the equal of Aesop’s. 





Shall We Try the Springfield Plan? 


By Sister Mary Verona, O.P. 
212 South Fourth Street, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Classrooms in which the problems of racial prejudice are dis- 
cussed with openmindedness by children of all races are un- 
looked for in the United States. Classrooms free of prejudice 
to the extent of having a colored teacher for white students 
are almost unbelievable, and an entire school system motivated 
by such unbiased thought borders on phantasy. 

Yet, such classrooms and such an educational system exist 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. In 1939 Dr. John Granrud, 
Superintendent of the public school system in Springfield, put 
such a program of education into operation. Having func- 
tioned successfully for five years, it is no longer regarded as an 
experiment, but may now be considered a practical, workable 
plan purposely introduced to destroy race prejudice—social, 
political, economic. 

Norma Jensen, an Assistant Field Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, has writ- 
ten a concise article regarding the Springfield Plan for the 
March, 1944, issue of The Crisis, a leading Negro periodical. 

Briefly the plan is this. Dr. Granrud and the teachers in his 
schools are endeavoring to eradicate race prejudice by teaching 
their public school children how to recognize and to analyze 
prejudice. Its four basic principles are: 

(1) Education in tolerance is not a job for the schools alone, 

but for the churches and clubs as well. 


(2) There must be a sympathetic study of the background 
of the minority groups. 

(3) Existing prejudices should be frankly discussed. 

(4) The program should be diffused throughout the entire 
school system.! 


The value of the plan lies in its inclusiveness. Children in 
the schools and their elders through the united efforts of the 


1 Norma Jensen, “The Springfield Plan,” in The Crisis (New York City, March, 1944), p. 
79. 
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press, the radio, and the churches are taught how prejudice is 
formed, how to distinguish it, how to eliminate it. This is a 
dificult and challenging attack on race prejudice, but it is a 
most timely one. 

Miss Jensen tells of visiting a class in arithmetic in which 
the children were all white and the teacher colored. The 
teacher-pupil relationship was excellent. A parent of one of 
the children had occasion to visit the school, and was incredu- 
lous when she discovered that her child had a Negro teacher. 
When she asked the boy why he hadn’t told her, he simply 
said that it had never occurred to him to mention it. 


Ways of Eliminating Race Prejudice 


In a history class a pupil was telling of having seen the mov- 
ing picture, “Cavalcade of America,” and, noticing that the 
colored people were not allowed to walk on the streets with 
the white people, he was thoughtfully critical of the picture. 


The boy said he thought such conduct was wrong; and when 
the teacher questioned why, he seriously went on to explain 
that colored people are human beings and have the same rights 
as white people have. Such reactions in the students are ample 
proof that the teaching of democracy has fallen on fertile 
minds. 

Children of foreign-born parents are taught to be proud of 
their parents and of the country from which they came. This 
in no way takes from America nor from the allegiance due to 
her. People who have chosen her for their own land are for 
the most part unswervingly loyal. For instance, the Friendly - 
Sons of St. Patrick, like the descendants of all other immi- 
grants (including those who came on the Mayflower), are 
naturally more concerned with the land of their choice than 
with the land of their ancestry. Few Americans—lIrish or 
otherwise—understand a word of De Valera’s Gaelic; and 
fewer still would want to make their homes in the villages 
whence their forefathers came. 

Realizing this, the Springfield schools require that children 
study and appreciate the treasures which have been be- 
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queathed America by the Old World. For instance, the con- 
tributions of the Irish are studied along with those of the Jew, 
the German, the Russian, the Pole. In one class visited, 
children were giving short talks on the experiences which their 
parents met in leaving the old country. 

In another classroom the following was written on the black- 
board: “There is no Aryan race; there is no Semitic race; 
there is no Hebrew race; there is no pure race; there is no 
superior race.”’ Under this were written these words: “Race 
—When you employ this term you are referring not to 
nationality, or culture, or religion, but to biological heredity 
and physical type.” Teaching according to this method 
gives little chance for errors such as Hitler’s “Pure Aryanism” 
to creep in. 


Some Criticisms of the Plan 


The system is open to much criticism regardless of its ab- 
solute justice. The unreasonable prejudice of white people will 
of necessity find flaws in it, since prejudice itself is the thing 
attacked. 

It is probably considered a fad by many. We Catholics es- 
pecially are reluctant to open our doors to frivolous notions. 
Doggedly we teach religion, reading, writing, arithmetic. 
Lack of money keeps new-fangled subjects from creeping into 
our program. Even the teaching of old subjects in a new-fan- 
gled way is necessarily curtailed for the same reason. How- 
ever, to try to uproot prejudice is not to introduce something 
new, but only to make a more determined effort to expel a sin- 
ister evil. 

Another objection may be brought forth: though such tol- 
erance may work well in Springfield, Massachusetts, where 
there is but a small minority population (hence little call for in- 
tolerance), will such a system work at all in a large place where 
the minority population is sizable? Since it has never been 
tried, we do not know; but this we do know, young children 
are as free of prejudice in large cities as they are in smaller 
ones. Since the Springfield Plan starts with pre-school train- 
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ing and continues through high school and even beyond, it has 
the advantage of not having to break down preconceived false 
ideas. Undoubtedly the program sets a pattern which is 
worthy of close study. 

Could it be that this stressing of democratic ideals is merely 
sentimentalism? It could be, especially now that we are at 
war. Suddenly we are conscious of the Irish or English or 
German strain which may be in us. A play on the democracy 
of America is opportune just now. It is true, too, that the 
word democracy is a meaningless term to many who use it. 
Langston Hughes, a Negro, in one of his poems, “Let America 
be America Again,” extols the grand democracy of our coun- 
try, but ironically lets us know that its grand spirit hasn’t 
reached out to him, for he ends the last stanza with the line 
that “America never was America to him,” meaning, of course, 
that American freedom and democracy are but a play on 
words in so far as he, a Negro, is concerned. Many an alien 
could bitterly say the same thing. Dr. Granrud realizes that 
children must be educated in democracy in order to live it and 
to excel in it. His system of education is idealistic. American 
democracy and freedom are high-sounding words, but his pro- 
gram is most practical and entirely too real to be a bit of fluff. 

Skepticism regarding the idea may have a fairly firm founda- 
tion if it is based on the fact that many educational agencies, 
both in public and parochial schools, have made futile attempts 
to dispel prejudice and to instill a deeper understanding of 
democracy. That such attempts have failed needs no proving. 


The Plan Harmonizes with Catholic Thought 


The Springfield Plan stands well with Catholic thought. It 
stresses democracy and tolerance. Discrimination of any 
kind is contrary to the spirit of American law and democracy, 
and we Catholics are democratic in the deepest, broadest sense 
of the word. Democracy received its first fair chance through 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It was he who pointed out that the 
whole political scheme of heaven is hierarchial. Since the 
angels have a social order, St. Thomas argued that a like sys- 
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tem for men could not be wrong. It is a Biblical argument 
rather than a philosophical one, but by means of it St. Thomas 
established the idea of the State’s being a natural organism, 
which necessarily follows from the spiritual nature and talents 
which are common to both men and angels. From this easily 
comes our concept of government, American style—‘‘of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” The great Dominican 
whose writings have molded Catholic thought from the Middle 
Ages until the present day would find no flaw in teaching chil- 
dren and their elders that the races of men are what the Bible 
says they are—brothers. 

In stressing tolerance the Springfield Plan is liberal, broad. 
We Catholics are more liberal, more broad. We tolerate things 
we do not like—pain, for instance, or unloveliness, or unkind- 
ness. But accepting our fellow-men is not a question of mere 
tolerance; it is, by royal command from our Divine Master, a 
question of love. We are to love one another as He has loved 
us. Whether we like the color, looks, or manners of other per- 
sons has nothing to do with the matter. We are to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. 

There is no quibbling about racism—superior, inferior, or 
otherwise—in Catholic thought. We know that all men share 
the same human nature. The fact that a man is born black or 
white or yellow is something beyond his control, but in no way 
does it change his human nature in its essential faculties. We 
know, too, that race is no determinant of a man’s ability or of 
his character. Such things as differences in men exist, just as 
differences in all of God’s creation exist; but that does not 
mean that one man is superior to another. 

Superiority based on national or racial differences does not 
hold with the Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. With 
Christ as the Head and us as the members, can we consider 
one member inferior to the other members? I heard a young 
priest say recently that he and his fellow-seminarians had been 
studying the Doctrine of the Mystical Body for weeks, and it 
had all been dull, dry, difficult. Then one day Baroness 
Catherine de Hueck came to the Seminary to lecture on the 
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Colored Question. In less than a half-hour the Baroness had 
vivified and enlivened the teaching of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body; then the young men before her fairly thrilled with 
love for their fellow-man, the Negro. Never before had they 
realized that America possessed a caste system almost as inher- 
ent as that of India! 

The teaching of the Mystical Body of Christ has come to the 
foreground of late years more than ever before, because Hitler 
with his pure-Aryan drivel has sought to impose a master race 
upon the earth. We Catholics were in no way taken in by it— 
we knew better. The Baltimore Catechism dispelled such 
errors for us years ago. It is strange, however, that while we 
bow to no superior race, we do bend stiffly to “The White Man’”’ 
and absurdly stiffen at the mention of ““The Colored Man.” 

Yes, the Springfield Plan with its stress on tolerance and 
democracy presents, in its own way, truths which we Catholics 
know well. For some reason, probably because of material 
things and the snobbishness which follows from the possession 
of them, we have come to a state of mind which is not Christ- 
like. The causes of our hesitancy in treating minority groups 
as followers of Christ should treat them, are beyond number 
but not beyond alleviation. 

The challenge which the non-Catholic educators of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, have handed to the entire country should 
in a special way provoke thought among Catholic educators 
for the simple reason that the Springfield Plan follows closely 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, wherein are 
included all men with no distinction of color, race, social sta- - 
tion, or cultural background. 

The Plan isn’t well known. It has been given a great deal of 
publicity in colored newspapers and magazines, but very little 
attention has been accorded it by the white press. The Cath- 
olic Press, to the best of my knowledge, has not touched it at 
all. However, that in no way lessens its effectiveness; nor 
does it prevent the more thoughtful among us feeling a deep 
sense of shame because of the intolerance shown in Catholic 
circles of both higher and elementary education. 





Religious Instructions for 


Handicapped Children 


By Sister No&. Marte 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


In the work of giving religious instructions to children at- 
tending public schools, one small group is likely to be over- 
looked. This group comprises the Catholic children who are 
physically handicapped. 

The Albany public school system has established two units 
for the purpose of instructing those children whose sight and 
hearing are impaired. These units operate in Public School 
No. 4. During one afternoon in the week, all pupils are free 
to attend religious instructions in their individual faith. The 
large number who are instructed in the nearby parochial 
school, however, precluded that special attention which is 
necessary for handicapped children. Consequently, for many 
years the only knowledge of their Faith that they have was 
that received in their homes. In the case of a non-Catholic 
parent, the situation was awkward and often bereft of any sat- 
isfaction. 

Five years ago an appeal was made to the student body of 
the College of Saint Rose to incorporate catechetical instruc- 
tion of handicapped children in its program of Catholic Ac- 
tion. Since the reply was generous, the work was started and 
has continued during the intervening years. The children 
come to classrooms on the campus, and it is not a little amusing 
to see their air of superiority because they “are going to Col- 
lege.” 


Teaching Methods 


Much of the work is individual. With the sight-saving pu- 
pils, a large-type edition of the Baltimore Catechism is used. 
This text was printed for the Kenwood Alumne Braille As- 
sociation by the St. Anthony Guild Press. The Young Catholic 
Messenger and Timeless Topix supplement the Catechism. 
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Work with the deafened pupils is more difficult. While they 
have been trained to read lips, their vocabulary is definitely 
limited compared to that of normally hearing school children. 
For this reason, teachers must dramatize or illustrate the vo- 
cabulary of the Catechism in order to make it understandable to 
them. For example, the word “spirit” is illustrated by blowing 
on the child’s hand. He cannot see the breath, and yet it is 
there. Pupils, furthermore, learn that “to sin” is “to be bad,” 
that an angel is a “good friend” and that the devil is someone 
“bad.” Such concepts and all others must be developed in 
great detail. To teach the idea “God made everything,” one 
must first develop the concept of God. In order to do this 
teachers must assume that all deaf children know right and 
wrong as good and bad. Truth is good, lying is bad. God is 
truth and God is all-good. God is a spirit. We cannot see 
Him, but He can see us. He knows everything. He made 


everything. From this point we start to emphasize everything. 
We develop— 


God made the sun (show picture of sun) 

God made the trees (show picture of trees) 

God made the birds (show picture of birds) 

God made the fish (show picture of fish) 

God made the water (show picture of water) 

God made the stars (show picture of stars) 

God made the moon (show picture of moon) 

God made the animals (show picture of cat and dog) 

God made boys and girls (show picture of boy and girl) 

God made men and women (show picture of man and 
woman) 

God made everything 


During the first part of the course, instructors use pictures of 
the life of Christ. Father Heeg’s Chart is a great help to them, 
since the use of pictures plays a large part in their instruction. 
Such pictorial aids are followed by graded workbooks pub- 
lished by the Archdiocese of Chicago School Board. Some 
fundamental devotions are taught, such as the use of the mis- 
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sal, the recitation of the Rosary, the Way of the Cross. The 
upper-grade children make Mass booklets to accompany the 
study of the Holy Sacrifice. 


Preparation for First Communion and Confirmation 


When the initial First Communion class was to be prepared, 
some real problems arose. The pupils with the greatest hear- 
ing loss could not form the necessary words intelligibly at this 
age, and consequently could not follow the usual manner of con- 
fessing. It was decided that the confessions were to be written 
and then destroyed in the presence of the child after absolu- 
tion had been given. In the Act of Contrition that is used, the 
children express the necessary sentiments of sorrow and pur- 
pose of amendment in their own words. The method of receiv- 
ing the Host had to be explained in writing and illustrated by 
pantomime. Such matters as fasting and the proper manner 
of swallowing the Host caused not alittle anxiety. Frequently, 
the teachers called upon the older children to explain a point to 
the younger ones. Happily, there was no question as to the 
proper dispositions. Any reference to their “receiving God” 
resulted in shining eyes and an impatient consultation of the 
calendar. The big event was held in the College Chapel. The 
happiness radiating from the children’s faces was reflected on 
those of their parents. 

Next came Confirmation. His Excellency, Bishop Gibbons, 
generously consented to hold a special ceremony at the College. 
One little girl who was confirmed proved herself to be a “soldier 
of Christ” before the year was over. She was instrumental in 
having a marriage blessed and in persuading a father and 
mother to have their baby baptized. 

Disciplinary problems are almost negligible. Since the 
group is closely united, members exercise their own judiciary 
powers. A cold disapproval follows quickly on anyone who 
prefers not to conform. They are just as quick, however, to 
show sympathy when any misfortune befalls one of their group. 

During these five years, the personnel of our catechism 
classes has changed somewhat. The larger boys and girls have 
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gone into high schools, and the members of our first “baby 
class” are developing into self-reliant adolescents. The tan- 
gible proofs of the good that is being accomplished are few. 
The knowledge that these children will not be handicapped 
spiritually is impetus enough to encourage the students to 
give of their time and energy. 

This problem of religious instruction of handicapped chil- 
dren is not a local one. It exists throughout the country. In 
one large State institution a non-Catholic teacher was told to 
prepare one of her handicapped pupils for First Communion. 
Since she knew nothing of the truths of our religion, her only re- 
source was to purchase a catechism and give the fundamentals 
by the question and answer method. Such an unsatisfactory 
procedure explains why many men and women today have no 
religious beliefs. The real reason is that no one was interested 
in training them when they were children. Inability to do so is 
no excuse, since teachers do not have to be specialists in the 


field. The students who teach at the College of Saint Rose 
have had no specialized training. They have, however, an 
apostolic spirit, and they are willing to codperate in fulfilling a 
real need. It is to be hoped that zealous Catholics throughout 
the nation will follow their good example! 


The Soldier in Combat 


Once we were loaded on the transport, I said Holy Mass every evening. 
in the troops’ mess. The attendance and the fervor were not merely 
gratifying; they were inspiring. It was more like a mission than a daily 
Mass. And it wasn’t because these men were scared. It was because 
the chips were down. It was because they knew from bitter experience 
what we were headed for. Were they not, most of them, veterans of 
Oran, of Tunisia, of El-Guettar, of Gela and Troina? It was because 
they hungered for the tremendous lift, the courage, the mental calm, the 
hope that they knew only their religion could give them (Captain Fabian 
Flynn, C.P., Chaplain, in The Sign, September, 1944, p. 61). 





Scriptural References for the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By rue Reverenp G. H. Guyor, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lesson 38: The Our Father 


Mathew 6, 9-13; 

Luke 11, 2-4: Our Lord gives us the Our Father. 

Romans 8, 14-15: God is our Father, for we are His adopted 
sons. 

Apocalypse 4, 1-11: Note the perfect adoration and perfect ful- 
fillment of God’s will. 


Question 490 (No. 1, 214). The Our Father is the best of all prayers because 
it is the Lord’s prayer, taught us by Fesus Christ Himself, and because it 
is a prayer of perfect and unselfish love. 

(a) Matthew 6, 9-13: Our Lord teaches us the Lord’s prayer. 

(N.B. The second part of the answer will 
be taken up in the next answer.) 

Question 491. The Our Father is a prayer of perfect and unselfish love, be- 
cause in saying it we offer ourselves entirely to God and ask from Him the 
best things, not only for ourselves but also for our neighbor. 

(a) John 4, 31-34; 17,1— Our Lord showed in His life perfect and un- 
26: selfish love by fulfilling at all times the will 

of His Father; and as we express the same 
sentiment in this prayer, it is then a prayer 
of perfect and unselfish love. 

Matthew, 6, 25-33: We are to seek first the kingdom of God and 
His justice, then other things. And so in 
the Our Father it is God who is first sought, 
and other things because of Him. 

Matthew 22, 35-40: The second commandment of the law is to 
love the neighbor as oneself. In this prayer, 
the Our Father, we ask the same things for 
the neighbor as for ourselves, an indication of 
perfect and unselfish love. 


Question 492. We address God as “Our Father who art in heaven,” because 
we belong to Him, our loving Father, who created us and watches over us, 
who adopts us through sanctifying grace as His children, and who destines 
us to live forever with Him in heaven, our true home. 

(a) Genesis 1, 27: The fact of man’s creation by God is indi- 

cated. 

(b) Matthew 5, 44-6, 34: Our Lord stresses the fact that we are chil- 
dren of our Father who is in heaven, that God 
as our Father watches over us. 

(c) Romans 8, 14-17: St. Paul tells his readers that they are the 
adopted sons of God, heirs with Christ. 
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(d) Apocalypse 21, 1-27: A figurative description of our true home is 
given by St. John. 
Question 493. When we say, “hallowed be thy name,” we pray that God may 
be known and honored by all men. 
(a) Judith 16, 15-21: The words of Judith may be used as a com- 
mentary on this petition. 
(b) Isaias 37,20; 40,21- The words of Isaias may be used in the same 
31: way as the words - en. 


Question 494. When we say, “Thy kingdom come,” we pray that the kingdom 
of God’s grace may be spread throughout the world, that all men may come 
to know and to enter the true Church and to live as worthy members of it, 
and that, finally, we all may be admitted to the kingdom of Goa’s glory. 

(a) Psalm 2, 1-13: - The kingdom of God to be established and 

ruled over by Christ is universal, that is, is 
to extend to all men. It is for the universal 
spread of this kingdom that we pray. 

(b) Matthew 5, 48: Our Lord expects a high degree of perfection 

from the members of His kingdom. This 


may be used to explain the phrase, “‘to live 
as worthy members of it.” 

(c) John 10, 1-16: Our Lord says that He has other sheep that 
are not in the fold. We yl oad for their en- 


trance into the pen oO 
Church. 


(d) John 17, 1-26: Our Lord prays that all those given to Him 
may enter eternal life. We pray for the same 
thing in this petition. 

Question 495. When we say, ‘‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
we pray that all men may obey God on earth as willingly as the saints and 
angels obey Him in heaven. 

(a) Luke 22, 42: Our Lord gives us an example of fulfilling 

God’s will. 


(b) Apocalypse 4, 1-11; 7, These texts show how God’s will is fulfilled 
1-3. 9-12; 22, 16-19: in heaven: all adore God and accomplish 
His will. 


Question 496. When we say, “‘Give us this day our daily bread,” we pray 
that God will give us each day all that is necessary to support the material 
life of our bodies and the spiritual life of our souls. 


(a) Matthew 6, 25-34: Our Lord tells us to seek first the kingdom of 
heaven: we ask in this petition that God will 
give us what we need to attain heaven. He 
also tells us that God knows we have need of 
the things of this life, and that He will give 
them to us provided we first of all seek 
heavenly things. And we ask God in this 
petition to grant us these material things. 
Moreover, Our Lord says that “sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof”: that is, 


God, namely, the 
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that we should not be over-anxious about 
the morrow. Hence, in this petition we pray 
for today. 

(b) Colossians 1, 9-10: St. Paul prays in other terms for what we 
ask in this petition. 

Question 497. When we say, “and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us,” we pray that God will pardon the sins by 
which we have offended Him, and we tell Him that we pardon our fellow- 
men who have offended us. 

(a) Psalm 50: David gives us many phrases that might be 
used to illustrate the notion of “forgive us our 
trespasses.’ 

(b) Matthew 6, 14-15: Our Lord Himself expands the notion con- 
tained in this petition. 

(c) Matthew 18, 21-35: This parable illustrates this petition. 


Question 498. When we say, ‘‘and lead us not into temptation,” we pray that 
God will always give us the grace to overcome the temptations to sin which 
come to us from the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

(a) Matthew 4, 1-11: The devil tempts Our Lord, who overcomes 
him by quoting the written word of God— 
one means God has given us to overcome the 
devil. 

(b) John 15,17; 16, 14: Our Lord points out to His disciples that the 
world will tempt them to sin, but that He 
has overcome the world. This may be used 
to show that temptations will come from the 
world, but that God will aid us to overcome 
the world. 

(c) I Corinthians 10,13: Temptations will come, but God will give 
the graces to overcome them. 

(d) I John 2, 15-17: St. John warns against the world and the 
flesh. 


Question 499. When we say, “but deliver us from evil,” we pray that God will 

always protect us from harm, and especially from harm to our souls. 

(a) Psalm 49, 15: God through the mouth of the Psalmist tells 
us to call upon Him in our troubles and He 
will deliver us. 

(b) IL Corinthians 12, 7-9: God tells St. Paul that His grace is sufficient 
to deliver him (Paul) from the trials and dif- 
ficulties of life. 














Pity the Poor Religion Course 


By tHe ReEveRenD Epwin J. Weser, S.M. 
2929 Hackberry Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Some years ago a number of us teachers were gathered in 
the registrar’s office to enter the grades for the preceding six 
weeks’ period. One teacher, after comparing his grades with 
others, remarked: 

“The religion teacher has it easy. He merely scatters 
A’s and B’s amongst his pupils and his job is finished. It seems 
that no failures are possible in religion.” 

To which another teacher immediately fired back: “And 
if you do fail anybody, the parents, pupils, pastors and even 
principal will be on your neck.” 

A third remarked: ‘“Result—religion is a snap course... 
no effort . . . no progress.” 

Now, that to my mind sums up the present situation of the 
religion teacher in far too many cases. He is caught in the 
dilemma. If he makes his course a serious course of study with 
proper grades, he meets opposition. If he avoids the opposi- 
tion, the religion course becomes a “snap,” an extra. There is 
definite discrimination against the religion course. Please 
note that I speak here of the religion course, that official 
course of study on the curriculum in the Catholic high school 
labeled “Religion.” I do not yet refer to the role of the 
Catholic religion in the Catholic high school. 

How then does this discrimination manifest itself? 

(1) .On the Part of the Parents.—How often has not the 
teacher of religion heard the remark: “My boy has been 
studying religion ever since the first grade. Surely by now he 
should know it pretty well.” Or there is this old favorite: 
“After eight years of religion in the grades, what do you teach 
in the high school? Do you just repeat?” And then when 
the teacher attempts to explain the immense richness of the 
religion field as yet left almost entirely untouched, he is an- 
swered with: “But my boy goes to church every Sunday, and 
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he is faithful to his duties. Surely, that is all that is neces- 
sary. After all, if he gets to heaven, that is all that matters.”’ 

In the minds of these people there is a lamentable confusion 
between religious practice and the official religion course. 
If we were to follow their advice, the religion course would 
consist of the simple elementary repetition of the basic Catholic 
duties. In other words, these parents, perhaps all uncon- 
sciously, do not admit for religion what they will admit for 
any of the secular branches. For them religion is not on the 
same level. They cannot conceive of it as a course of study 
with a content-matter that is to be mastered by each student. 
Nor do they admit that the student in turn is to be graded 
according to his mastery of the subject-matter. A low grade 
in the religion course is equivalent to telling them that their 
son is going to hell. 

(2) On the Part of the Pastors —The pastors themselves 
sometimes constitute a block of opposition towards developing 
the religion course into a full scale subject of study. These 
pastors frequently prepare the children in the grades for their 
First Communion and for Confirmation. In many cases they 
give the religious instructions themselves, and naturally have 
a personal interest in their charges. Their pastoral work 
naturally fosters a predominant interest in the practice of re- 
ligion on the part of their parishioners. Now, when these 
children advance to the high school, the pastor sometimes con- 
tinues to think of them as they were under his instruction. 
The subject-matter which these: children are taught is no 
longer the elementary instructions of the First Holy Com- 
munion or of the Confirmation preparation. Yet, if the 
pupils fail to get all straight A’s, the pastors may be inclined 
to think that the high school religion teacher is arrogating to 
himself a “superior” attitude, or that he doesn’t “understand” 
the boy: “He is sucha good boy. And he knew his catechism 
perfectly.” Here again we have an unconscious belittling of 
the religion course as an advanced course of study equal to any 
other on the curriculum. 

(3) On the Part of the Pupils.—Too many of our students 
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regard the religion course as unimportant. They may admit 
the importance of religion itself when it concerns the salvation 
of the immortal soul, but, affected as they are by today’s in- 
sistence on the “‘useful,”’ they complain of the time put in on 
the religion course since “they don’t get credit for it anyway.” 
And they say that they do not have to pass in that subject 
because it does not count for graduation. They can get 16 
credits without that. Furthermore “they had all that stuff 
in the grade school.” I do believe that there is foundation 
for this double complaint and will consider it later in a pro- 
posed solution. The fact still remains that this attitude on the 
part of the students discriminates against the religion course in 
the Catholic high school. 

(4) On the Part of the Principal—tt must be admitted 
that even the principal of the school at times does not treat 
the religion course with perfect equality. In assigning teachers 
to the religion course, sometimes no other reason is given than 
said teachers do not have enough hours of teaching to “keep 
them busy.” Again, in places where religion ordinarily is 
without State recognition it has been known that a religion 
credit was given to some mediocre student merely in order 
to enable him to graduate. In some schools that are handi- 
capped by not having a regular assembly period, the principal 
uses the religion period whenever possible, on the ground that 
this time will be missed the least. 

(5) On the Part of Other Teachers.—There is frequently 
present in the attitude of the teacher of secular subjects a sort 
of forgiving condescension when referring to or speaking to 
the religion teacher. It seems to be assumed that anyone 
can teach religion, that religion is a subject that is traditionally 
present on the Catholic high school curriculum, that religion 
is “just one of those things” that we must accept. 

Individual teachers who have charge of any of the all-too- 
frequent drives for ‘“‘a good cause” in the Catholic school some- 
times request the other teachers (home-room teachers) to pep 
up their classes. The suggestion has been frequently heard: 
“Perhaps you could use a few minutes of the religion period 
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to say a few words to your classes. You will have them all 
together at that time.” One would never think of disturbing 
a chemistry laboratory period. It is not that the religion 
period is never to be used for these things. It is just that the 
religion period is so frequently called upon to bear the added 
burden of all these outside activities. If the reader doubts 
the above statements, let him speak to some teacher, prefer- 
ably a Religious, who is willing to be honest and who has been 
“in the game”’ for some time. 

(6) On the Part of the Teacher Himself.—\t may seem odd to 
contend that the religion teacher himself discriminates against 
his own course. Some religion teachers, usually those upon 
whom the teaching of religion has been imposed by an unkind 
fate or equally inconsiderate Superiors, absorb some of the 
same spirit that I referred to above. I recall one Parent- 
Teacher Association Meeting. One fond parent met Father X 
and asked him whether he had her son for (let us say) algebra. 

“No,” answered Father X,... “I am only (!) his religion 
teacher.” 

Now, while these words can be construed in many ways, 
there was only one evident meaning from the intonation and 
the attitude of the Father. He regretted that all he could 
offer to the poor child was religion. After all, his teaching 
was not so important as the algebra professor’s. Then, too, 
there are the teachers who do not take their courses seriously, 
who do not prepare. But these are found everywhere. But 
the teacher who thinks he knows it all, who feels that teaching 
of religion is limited to a pious little sermon each day, handi- 
caps his own work, and degrades the subject of religion as a 
course of study in the eyes of the pupils themselves. 

All in all, therefore, this writer contends that there is far 
too much discrimination against religion as a course of study 
in the Catholic high school, and that the serious-minded 
teacher of religion is in an embarrassing position. 

How Can We Remedy This Condition?—\t would seem that 
it is not possible to escape entirely one or the other of the 
horns of this dilemma. On the other hand, if there is a con- 
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certed effort in one definite direction, perhaps the disad- 
vantages can be reduced to a minimum. 

It seems to me that the sanest solution (and it is one of 
theory and principle) is to put the religion course on the cur- 
riculum as an academic equality with all the other subjects. 
We are not clamoring for precedence, just equality, for the 
religion course. We speak for religion as an academic course. 
We speak for equality. This we consider as a minimum 
right. 

What Do We Mean by an Academic Course?—We would 
have the religion course considered as a course of instruction, 
with a definite and fixed program. The primary immediate 
objective of this course is the knowledge to be gained, the 
content-matter to be mastered. This mastery is to be meas- 
ured accordingly. The grades given are to have no reflection 
upon the personal conduct of the student. This procedure 
is followed in the case of mathematics, science, language. 
In English literature, for example, if the student knows his 
American authors and their works and an appreciation of 
them, he receives a good grade when he is tested on that mat- 
ter. He may not be able to tell a dramatic story, but that 
for the moment is not the content-matter of the course. Nor 
may he be able to give a stirring declamation. Neither is 
that the matter of the course here and now. All that will 
come in due time. Similarly (or rather analogously), the 
course in religion instructs and then tests the instruction. 
If the student knows the material, he receives a good grade; 
if he does not know it, he fails, in just the same way as this’ 
happens in any other subject on the curriculum. However, 
if the religion course is a part of a greater scheme usually re- 
ferred to simply as “Religion,” we must admit that ultimately 
there is a certain skill (or practice) that is to be acquired or 
perfected as a result of this instruction and as a result of all 
the other influences of the Catholic school. Yet, when we re- 
fer to the official religion course, we should admit that the 
aim of the course immediately is academic. We hope and 
pray and strive that this instruction will become a part of his 
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daily life, that the student will practice what he has learned, 
but even if he does not, that failure does not indicate a failure 
to acquire the necessary knowledge in the first place. 

What Do We Mean by “Equal Footing’’ with Other Subjects?— 
We have said before that we plead for equality. Religion as a 
course of study (this phrase cannot be repeated too often) is 
to be accorded the same importance in every way as any other 
academic subject. All forms of conscious or unconscious 
discrimination must be eliminated. With regard to the time 
allotted, the credits gained, the attitude of the faculty, re- 
ligion must rank with mathematics, with science, with liter- 
ature, with any subject that you can name. And this must 
not be an arbitrary extrinsic appendage of importance, but a 
natural consequence of the mere fact that religion is one of the 


academic subjects taught in this particular Catholic high 
school. 


Basically, the entire solution resolves itself into a matter 
of attitude. There must be a conviction on the part of 


everyone dealing with the Catholic high school that religion 
is the academic equal of any subject on the curriculum. From 
here one has only to accept the logical implications. 


(To be continued) 





Salesmanship in Religion Teaching 


By Reverend Bernarp WerzeEL, O.S.F-.S. 
1840 E. Torresdale Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In our effort to improve our teaching, we Catholic teachers 
might be helped if we took a page from the book of business 
men. Manufacturers have men in their companies whose 
chief job is to examine the manufactured product for possible 
defects and to plan improvements for the future. An auto- 
mobile manufacturer like Ford, for example, would have failed 
in business long ago if it had not been for his observance of this 
procedure. It is reported that, in an interview, he gave as his 
formula for success: ‘‘Keep thinking.” He certainly meant 
thinking about improvements. Manufacturers also have, in 
their concerns, salesmen who are continually trying to con- 
ceive better methods of salesmanship for their products. 

When we analyze the objectives of salesmanship, we find 
that they can be reduced chiefly to three. The first objec- 
tive is to make the people familiar with the product; the second 
is to get them interested, by showing that it fulfills a need in 
their lives; the third is to keep the people reminded of the 
product. The chief ideas back of these objectives are, first, 
that people will not buy a product which they do not know 
about; secondly, that they will not ordinarily buy a product in 
which they are not interested; and thirdly, that they will not 
buy a product if they forget either that it exists or that it is 
good. 

Our Blessed Lord once remarked: “The children of this 
world are wiser in their ge.ieration than the children of light.” 
He meant that men or women of the world in business or purely 
secular matters use more wisdom and prudence than religious- 
minded people in spiritual matters. Yet, Our Lord wants us 
to use wisdom. He wants us to take any good methods of the 
children of this world and apply them to spiritual matters. 
No doubt, we have to use prudence both in selecting and using 
such methods. 
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We have something, the whole body of Catholic doctrine 
and practice, which we are trying to “sell” to Catholic boys 
and girls. Strictly speaking, of course, we are not “‘selling” 
the product, but the word is useful for the sake of comparison. 
We are trying to “sell” them on the idea of believing all the 
things taught by God and the Church. We are trying to 
“sell” them on the idea of imitating Christ closely in this 
twentieth century. If we are not always as successful as we 
would like to be, perhaps one of the reasons is our faulty 
method of salesmanship. 

The first objective of salesmanship is to inform the people 
of the product. And, of course, one of the main objectives 
of every Catholic school is to inform students about Catholic 
doctrine and practice. Some teachers accomplish this more 
successfully than others. This is due either to more native 
ability, harder work, superior methods of teaching, or all 
three put together. It is not my intention in this article to 
discuss methods of ordinary classroom teaching in the mere 
transmission of knowledge. I am interested here in the last 
two objectives of salesmanship. 


Creating Interest in Religion 


The second objective of salesmanship is to interest the pros- 
pective buyer in the product by showing him that it fulfills a 
need of his. In religion teaching this would correspond to 
moving the will of the pupil to desire to do something. Prob- 
ably more teachers fail in this than in the imparting of infor- 
mation. Some teachers seem to feel that their job is done 
when they inform the mind, but actually the moving of the 
will and the inflaming it with good desires is equally if not 
more important; it is also more difficult. If a teacher, with 
God’s help, were to carry out this part well, it would mean that 
he or she had been able to create desires in the heart of the 
youth and a realization of the need of certain Catholic prac- 
tices. How can we best move our students to the right way 
of acting? The ideas below may give a partial answer. 

In the first place, it is generally agreed by Catholic educa- 
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tors that there is no substitute for zeal for the welfare of souls. 
We can have all the knowledge in the world, but if we do not 
have a great desire to help our students advance in the knowl- 
edge, love, and service of God, we won’t help them very much 
to be good men and women. ‘Nobody can give to others 
what he doesn’t possess himself,” is the old adage. We show 
this zeal by practicing what we are teaching them. For ex- 
ample, if we are urging them to make the Stations of the Cross, 
we ought to make them ourselves. If we urge on them devo- 
tion to the Rosary, we ought to be faithful about saying it 
ourselves lest we become as “sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.” 


Application of Religious Truths to Daily Life 


A second way to move the students is by showing them the 
immediate application of truths taught to their life in this 
second quarter of the~ twentieth century. Many truths 


learned are like bits of undigested food, because students can 
see no connection between the truth taught and their own life. 
For example, they learn the first commandment. But, be- 
cause they are little inclined to believe in or worship idols or 
false gods, in the old sense of the term, they do not see much 
connection between this truth and their daily lives. But if we 
emphasize strongly that this commandment also means not to 
put wealth, pleasure, social position, or fame before our obliga- 
tions to God, then they can see more easily that the command- 
ment directly affects their lives. If we, at the same time, point 
that many Catholics do fail against the first commandment in 
this way (e.g., some of the Hollywood stars), they will see the 
danger for themselves. When they are studying about the 
Holy Eucharist, we can not only give them the dogmatic 
explanation of the truth, but emphasize strongly the idea of 
the Holy Eucharist as the daily food for the soul. Let us 
strive to make them realize that Holy Communion has pretty 
much the same effect on the soul as ordinary food on the body. 
If we are explaining the virtue of faith to them, we can em- 
phasize the dangers of faith that they themselves are meeting 
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now or will meet soon in the future (e.g., excessive reasoning 
about the mysteries of faith, pride, the wrong kind of reading, 
association with people who ridicule religion or religious prac- 
tices). If we are discussing the creation of man and the unity 
of the human race, we can emphasize the ideas of the brother- 
hood of man and the Fatherhood of God which Our Lord so 
emphasized, pointing out how this truth makes it wrong for a 
Catholic to be prejudiced against Negroes and Jews because of 
their color or race. These few concrete examples will illus- 
trate. Of course, every religion teacher does make this ap- 
plication to a certain extent, but some do not do it nearly 
enough. Yet, it is of vital importance to interest students 
and to create a desire in their hearts to really put into prac- 
tice what they are studying. 

A third way to interest pupils in religion and to move them 
is by taking some recent event, some, fad, a modern invention, 
a modern work of art, or a present-day amusement, and draw- 
ing a comparison between that thing and some spiritual truth. 
In other words, we can modernize our presentation of the age- 
old truths of Christianity. We can start our instruction with 
something with which our students are familiar and in which 
they are interested, and gradually lead them up to spiritual 
truths. 

In doing this we will be following the example of the Best 
Teacher this world has ever seen, Christ the Divine Teacher. 
When we analyze His methods of teaching, we find that He 
often started His instruction of the people with the things 
around Him, the things with which men were familiar and in 
which they were interested, and then showed their connection 
with spiritual truths. His hearers were very familiar with 
sheep and shepherds. He told them the parables of the Good 
Shepherd and the Lost Sheep. They knew about farming 
and the sowing of seeds. He told them the parables of the 
Sower and the Good Seed and the Cockle. They were familiar 
with fishermen and their life. He compared fishing with 
the Last Judgment. But why labor the obvious? All these 
illustrations or comparisons which we call parables were 
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stories with a moral attached. They started with a natural 
fact of men’s experience and gradually led men’s minds up to 
grasp spiritual and profound truths. This is the method 
which Christ so often used to interest and to instruct His 
hearers. 


Using Modern Parables or Comparisons 


Why should we not imitate the Divine Teacher in our 
presentation of Catholic truths? Why not use some modern 
parables and comparisons? Christ, who used this method, 
would certainly approve of our imitation. Here are a few 
examples. 

All high school boys are familiar with the idea of holding a 
line to prevent touchdowns by opponents. They also know 
what holding a battle line means. We can compare holding 
a football line or a line of battle with praying for, and wrok- 
ing for, the spread of the Kingdom of Christ so as to prevent 
Satan from piercing and destroying the battle line of the 
missionary effort. 

Students today are familiar with George M. Cohan, the 
Yankee Doodle Boy, and the movie, ““Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 
We can put across to them their duty of patriotism and loyalty 
to country by speaking about “Yankee Doodle Not So 
Dandy,” in which the point is made that, if they do not give 
patriotic service, they are not so “dandy.” 

Today it is a patriotic duty for Americans who can afford 
it to buy War Bonds and Stamps. Thus, they can help their 
country and save money, or, in other words, lay up treasure 
for the future. Likewise, when in the battle or warfare of life, 
we perform virtuous acts, we perform a moral duty and buy 
“war bonds” which come to maturity in heaven. We “lay up 
treasure in heaven where neither therust nor moth consume.” 

Students are periodically subjected to school examinations. 
We can remind them that these examinations are nothing 
to the “final examination’”’ they will have to pass on Judgment 
Day. 
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Superman is a familiar figure to elementary pupils and high 
school students. We can show them that the real superman 
is the man who leads a supernatural life of grace in its perfec- 
tions, namely, the Saints and particularly the Martyrs. 

Not so long ago there was much talk of a Defense Program 
for America. Our students can be informed that there is also a 
“Spiritual Defense Program” against the world, the flesh 
and the Devil. 


Integration through Religious Bulletin 


These modern parables or comparisons can be best inte- 
grated into the regular religion course by the issuance of a 
Religious Bulletin. Notre Dame was the pioneer of this 
method of instruction. No doubt, the instructors there were 
not the first to compose modern parables but, to the best of my 
knowledge, they were the first school to use the Religious 
Bulletin on a large scale. With them, the Bulletin is a many- 
purposed mimeographed sheet distributed daily to all their 
Catholic students. It has undoubtedly accomplished a great 
deal of good. But it seems to me that every school can have 
its own Bulletin, written by its own teachers, designed to fit its 
own particular situation and its own students. In that way 
any school happening can be used as a starting point for in- 
struction, and students will be more interested because they 
see that it was written particularly for them. 

Here at Northeast Catholic High School we have a one- 
page Religious Bulletin of about three hundred words issued 
once a week. One copy of the Bulletin is given to each reli- 
gion teacher, and one is placed on the bulletin board of each 
classroom. The religion teachers read the Bulletin and add 
any further remarks that occur to them. We make it short 
so that it will not take more than five minutes to read and 
comment on it. All teachers have a syllabus to follow, and 
would be discouraged from reading the Bulletin if it were too 
long. We do not have a copy for each boy, because we have 
over 3000 students, and this weekly mimeographing would 
place a great burden on the ones who do it if we had that 
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many copies made each week. A smaller school could easily 
have a copy made for each student, and this is probably the 
ideal situation. 

The use of the Religious Bulletin will help to bring instruc- 
tion up to date, not by changing the doctrines, but by using 
modern ideas to gain interest and attention while we teach 
the eternal Christian truths. 


Constant Reminder of Religious Messages 


The third objective of salesmanship is to keep the people 
reminded of the product. Ve all know to what lengths manu- 
facturers go to advertise their products. Large roadside ads, 
magazine and newspaper ads, and radio programs all contrib- 
ute to keep the product before the public. Regardless of 
how tired we may sometimes get of such advertisement, we 
must admit that the underlying idea is sound. In teaching 
youth and in trying to get them to do certain things, we have 
the same problem before us. They may have been interested 
in what we urged and determined to do it, but how easily 
they are distracted! Sometimes we can tell a thing at the 
beginning of a class and they have forgotten about it at the 
end. We have to be continually reminding them of things 
to get results. And it is a mistake to do this always in the 
same way. Frequent urging on the part of religion teachers is 
most effective. 

Here the Public Address system reminds them daily about 
Lenten Devotions, First Friday Devotions, May Devotions, 
Confessions and the like. Where the school does not possess 
a Public Address system, announcements can be put on a 
piece of paper and sent around to the various classrooms. 
Both the teachers in the classroom and the one making the 
announcements over the Public Address system should vary 
their way of urging the thing. Still another way is by large 
posters placed either on the bulletin board of the classroom, 
or on a special bulletin board put in such a place that it will be 
one of the last things the pupils see before leaving school. 
These posters can be made up by using a picture or cartoon 
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and some catchy saying designed to attract attention. These 
should be made in several colors instead of black and white. 
If the school has someone who can print artistically in several 
colors, a picture is not always necessary. 

The foregoing suggestions are not the complete and only 
answer to getting our pupils to put into practice what they 
learn. We know that our part is extremely small in com- 
parison with that played by God’s grace. My thought on 
this matter is well expressed by the famous saying: “Work 
as if everything depends on you; pray as if everything depends 
on God.” Our working and praying for our pupils may then 
be used by God as the occasion of the outpouring of His grace. 


Faith in Action 


There is something wholesome and encouraging and contagious about 
religion as these men practice it. It is as if the immense practical value, 
the tremendous power, the antiquity, the modernity, the lavish gifts, the 
untold blessings, the promised comfort, the eternal worth of the Catholic 
Faith and teaching were suddenly made crystal-clear and proven by the 
lives and actions of these soldiers. 

It is Faith in action; it is the infinite treasury of Faith being expended; 
it is the flowering of convictions; it is the fulfillment of Catholic home 
training; it is the fruit of the humble work of our Religious in parish 
schools; it is the answer to living prayers; it is the reward of the Sacra- 
ments; it is religion in a democracy (Captain Fabian Flynn, C.P., Chap- 
lain, in The Sign, September, 1944, p. 64). 





The Basis of Democratic Education 


By Sister Ciarita Seramur, S.C., M.A. 
St. Mary Central High School, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 


To the question “What is a democratic education?” one 
might answer: “It is an education which fits a man to serve, 
first, his God, and, secondly, his fellow-men, that he may be 
happy in this life and in the life that is to come.”’ Any observ- 
ing person today can see that the demand for the return of re- 
ligion to life is growing. It had its share of discussion at the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy and at 
the 1940 Annual Meeting of the North Central Association. 
Separation of Church and State was never intended to be a sep- 
aration of Religion and State. 

It is not surprising to find in the early life of the nation that 
in the public school system, as it was finally established under 
the influence of such men as Horace Mann, God and religion 
were given a relatively unimportant place. The philoso- 
phy of those schools was completely secular, and the values 
sought by them were predominantly materialistic. The system 
did not lack a definite purpose. Its general aim was to educate 
for life in a democracy, but it was based on an underlying prin- 
ciple incapable of maintaining such a life. 

Today, men want a God-fearing nation to arise out of an 
educational system that is unwilling to admit that morality de- 
pends upon the eternal, unchanging law of God. It is ready to 
offer courses of guidance toward a multitude of secondary ends; 
but, toward that end which is basic, it offers no guidance at 
all. There must be a basic factor in the learning process, which 
must serve as a permeating influence on all the other branches 
of knowledge, in order that the concomitant learnings or the 
aggregate knowledge acquired shall serve man in the assurance 
of happiness in this life as well as in the life that is to come. 

Happiness consists in goodness—that is, the practice of vir- 
tue. How can the youth of this country be able to appreciate 
virtuous living unless they be educated to an appreciation of 
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the intellectual and moral virtues? And how can they arrive 
at this appreciation of the intellectual and moral virtues ex- 
cept through a knowledge of the re/igious principles upon which 
the moral virtues are built? How can a school system which 
ignores religion so completely as the public school system in 
this country, ever be able to preserve the democratic principles 
for which this nation stands, and for which human blood is to- 
day being shed in order that it may continue? 


Democracy Founded on Religious Principles 


Democracy was founded on religious principles; hence, true 
democratic education today must necessarily rest upon these 
same principles. Characteristic of American education in not 
facing and dealing with the really fundamental in man’s s experi- 
ence has been its failure to deal with religion. Asif by magic our 
students are expected to learn of the greater things in life from 
the lesser! In our present turmoil religion is of paramount im- 
portance to the individual, to our democracy, to the world. 
The aggression of non-Christian nations and their efforts to 
replace Christian morality with a Nietzschean transvaluation 
of values can be met successfully only by a living Christianity. 
And yet, how can America profess to be Christian when a re- 
cent survey shows that 16,000,000 of the 30,000,000 children 
between the ages of five me seventeen are receiving no reli- 
gious instruction whatsoever! 

In our overly scientific, materialistic age, ails provides 
the balance man needs. His sense of individuality makes him 
crave religion desperately, as it always has; without religion 
his life is less rich, less significant. Modern imperial ration- 
alism is no substitute; man must believe that he as an indi- 
vidual partakes in some measure of the Divine. Denied a re- 
ligious outlet for his vitality, finding his strongest emotions 
frustrated, man rebels, turns his energy into hate, creates 
governments as anti-religious as they are anti-democratic. 

We hear much about “educating for democracy,” but are 
our public schools educating for democracy when they insist 


on leaving God out of the picture? Democracy rests upon the 
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doctrine of man’s inalienable rights; every right a man pos- 
sesses carries with it the duty of respecting those same rights 
possessed by his fellow-citizens; duties, to be effective in the 
the lives of the great generality of men, must have a sanction. 
A universally accepted principle that has been successful in 
making this demand and thereby making democracy possible 
is the “Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man,”’ 
the very core of the Christian religion. ‘This principle must be 
planted in the minds and hearts of youth if it is to control their 
conduct; such indoctrination, if we may call it that, is effective 
only in the school that is teaching a positive religion. 

Washington said in his Farewell Address that our doctrine 
of equality and liberty, of humanity and charity, comes from 
our belief in the brotherhood of man through the Fatherhood 
of God. The whole foundation of enlightened civilization in 
government and society, and in business, rests on religion. Un- 
less our people are thoroughly instructed in its great truths 
they are not fitted either to understand our institutions or to 
provide them with adequate support. For our schools to be 
neglectful of their responsibility in this direction is to turn 
their graduates loose with simply an increased capacity to prey 
upon each other. Such a dereliction of duty would put in 
jeopardy the whole fabric of society. One needs but to look 
about one today to see the truth of Washington’s words. 


Religion as Basis of Patriotism 


If God is supposed to be coextensive with human experience 
and if education is intended to be the same, then God will enter 
into human life in proportion as He enters into the educational 
process wherever that process goes on. If America is to meet 
the challenge of progress in the world today, the schools must 
produce leaders in whom religion and patriotism, character and 
citizenship, morality and social usefulness are inseparable. 
America today, as in the days of the Founding Fathers, must 
have leaders whose spiritual powers have been developed, 
leaders who are inspired with a sense of responsibility to God 
and to country. 
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Again let us recall the admonition of our first President when 
he warned: “Let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion Of all dis- 
positions and habits which lead to true political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports.”” Today we 
have a system of public schools that outwardly seems to meas- 
ure up to the hopes and ideals of Horace Mann. Our school 
system is often spoken of as “the keystone of our democracy.” 
But an analysis of that system makes it not at all difficult to 
point out many features that are not easily correlated with the 
ideals of democracy. Our schools are held to be democratic 
because they are attended by rich and poor alike; all are on 
the same basis. Does this make schools democratic? True 
democracy rests upon the trained intelligence of the individual 
citizens; on the intelligence not of part of them, but of a// of 
them. In the words of Lincoln, “the true wealth of a nation 
rests on the cultivated talents of its citizens.” 

The United States is often referred to today as being the 
richest nation in the world. But in what does our wealth con- 
sist? Is it in the character of our citizens or in the financial 
gains achieved through the rapid strides we have made in the 
field of industry? If we are to succeed and to continue as a 
democratic nation, the spiritual side of man’s education cannot 
be neglected. In the words of Dr. Studebaker, our present 
U. S. Commissioner of Education: “‘We must remember that, 
in the interest both of valid religious freedom and of a genuine 
Americanism, the real defense of our democracy is the indi- 
vidual citizen devoted to his God and to humanity. Democ- 
racy must build for a greater human welfare in the nation and 
in the world.” This is indeed encouraging, coming as it does 
from the man so vitally interested in the education of the people 
of this nation. A number of our State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction look upon it in the same light, as is evidenced 
in letters received by the writer in a recent survey to deter- 
mine the present status of religion in the public schools of the 
United States. ‘Their most baffling question is as to how the 
work is to be accomplished. At present, the Released Time 
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Plan seems to offer the best solution. While this is far from 
the ideal situation, it is at least a step in the right direction. 

If democracy and religion are to survive in America, there 
must be more emphasis on sound moral and religious values 
to combat the many pictures of shallow, selfish, insufficient 
living which our movies, radio, and popular magazines hold up 
to us as natural and desirable. Religious training in our schools 
could be an important factor in the return of religion to life. 
The validity of our entire system of education is being chal- 
lenged in the fact that the years that have seen the greatest ex- 
pansion in our educational facilities have also brought the 
world to what seems to be the beginning of a complete disinte- 
gration of Christian civilization and culture. Educators must 
come back to the realization that Christianity is the only 
sound basis for education, and the Christian social order proves 
more fruitful of human happiness than any other. It alone 
combines the possibilities of ordered progess with true liberty. 


A Lesson from European Countries 


When shall we in America awake to the necessity of religious 
training for all our children? France has learned its lesson. 
It has learned that the soul of a nation perishes when its citi- 
zens believe that it can be made strong, active, and benevolent 
by patterns of progress wholly material. England too has 
awakened. Alarmed by the outstanding degree of irreligion 
among her young recruits, England’s distinguished Catholic 
and non-Catholic leaders have agreed, as shown in a sympo- 
sium published recently in the London Times, that legislation, 
providing children in all schools with facilities for an adequate 
training in religion is among the most important of all works of 
reconstruction. Obviously, an incidental effect of war is that, 
sweeping away all pretense and frivolity, it has made men 
search their souls to the depths and bravely face stark reality. 

When shall the American people welcome the truth that 
has come home to France and England? Education today 
should be one of the strongest props in our national defense; 
unfortunately, however, one of the weakest spots in our na- 
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tional defense, in our attempt to preserve our way of life, is the 
omission of religious training in our public schools. This in- 
difference to God and to religion, fostered by a system of edu- 
cation that ignores God, makes our way of life most vulnerable. 
The ignoring of religion endangers the perpetuity of those 
moral and religious institutions which are most characteristic of 
our American life. It imperils the future of religion among us, 
and with religion the future of the nation itself. The Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States are based on a belief in God and upon the religious prin- 
ciples following that belief. 

Human beings are not sacred because the State says so, nor 
because the Declaration of Independence says so, but because 
they belong to God. The truth will make us free only if we 
love the truth and live it. As Governor Dewey of New York 
stated recently: “There must be a reassertion by religion of its 
leadership in America. To preserve our liberties and our po- 
sition as a great nation, we must put some steel into our na- 
tional spine.” God and religion are absolutely essential to a 
democracy. If a democracy surrenders a belief in God as the 
source of rights, as is afirmed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, then the State itself remains the supposed source of hu- 
man rights and liberties. Then a dictator usurps the authority 
which rightly belongs to the King of Kings and people are 
slaves. But where are our children to learn these truths if 
religion is omitted from the curriculum of our public schools? 

After almost a century of godless education, America today 
must admit its failure! We have witnessed a deterioration in 
nearly all of the sacred institutions of society. We have seen 
rise up before us institutions of paganism and their inevitable 
evil—the degeneration of youth and the crumbling of family 
life. The modern public school system from kindergarten 
through the university may teach a man how to make a living, 
but it can never teach him how to make a life; and until man 
knows how to make a life, he is zot educated—for do not reli- 
gious principles form the basis of true democratic education? 





Unfolding the Wonders of Super- 
natural Life to Youth 


(Some Suggestions for Teaching Sanctifying Grace to High School 
Students) 
By Sisrer M. Rose Acyes, O.S.F. 
College of Saint Francis, Joliet, Ill. 


The end and purpose of religious education is to make chil- 
dren of God out of the children of men, saints out of the sin- 
inclined. And a child of God, a saint, in the phrasing of Karl 
Adam, is ‘‘a creation of grace, a child of the Eternal Love.’”! 

To re-create the human person in the order of grace, to lift 
men up into the plane of supernatural living where mind and 
heart may be fixed again upon a divine destiny as intended by 
the Creator—for this Christ came into the world and died 
crucified. We have the proof of it in His own words, for by 
precept and parable He taught men that God is their Father, 
and their first task in life is to seek the things of heaven. He 
commanded them to be perfect as their Heavenly Father is 
perfect, meaning thereby that the perfection of their life is to be 
of the same order as the perfection of God’s life. Time and 
again He declared Himself to be the source of man’s true life 
through which the children of men were to seek union with 
God their Father. Finally, He established a Church for the 
primary purpose of communicating His life, the life of grace, to 
the souls of all men of all times. 

It is the Christian’s supreme vocation, therefore, to be and 
to become more and more a child of God; to forge for himself, 
as Father Leen states it, his personality in the order of grace. 
And yet, how many Catholics are conscious/y striving to realize 
this vocation? To how many does grace mean more than 
simply absence from mortal sin? With such a negative notion 
of grace, Christian life is not apt to be other than mediocre— 
a getting into heaven by backing out of hell, as some one once 
remarked. We need only observe and listen, and we shall find, 


' Spirit of Catholicism, p. 206. 
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even among men and women educated in Catholic institutions 
of higher learning, what Christ found among the synagogue- 
trained Jews of His day—a preoccupation with temporal suc- 
cess, lives devoid of spiritual depth, a Pharisaic and pragmatic 
attitude toward religion. Christ could say to the superficial- 
minded modern American rushing down Chicago’s Loop or 
New York’s Fifth Avenue, almost wholly absorbed in pleasure, 
money, and things, what He said to the Samaritan woman: 
“Tf thou didst know the gift of God” (John, iv. 10). 

It is the teachers of religion who have the best opportunity, 
and whose duty it is, to make known this “gift of God”’ to the 
young who are sent to learn of them the true meaning of life. 
They come to us with dreams of life and love and beauty com- 
ing to birth in their souls. We must do what we can to moti- 
vate those dreams with the dynamic ideals and the sublime 
dogmas of Christ. We must captivate those young minds and 
hearts, and make them immune to the false values and worldly 
notions of success and happiness fed to them by billboard, mag- 
azine, radio, and screen. This can be done and should be done 
by setting the immaterial and supernatural in opposition to the 
materialistic and naturalistic, by awakening in the minds and 
hearts of the young a realization and an appreciation of the 
marvels being wrought by the Holy Spirit within the sanctuary 
of their souls—a reality more wonderful than the most glamor- 
ous romance of screen or fiction. 

To do this will require, first of all, that the teacher herself be 
deeply imbued with her subject, have a true understanding 
and a deep appreciation of grace and its meaning in Christian 
perfection. And it will demand that this intangible subject be 
presented in a manner that will be vital, fascinating, and mean- 
ingful to the students. Is there anything of greater human in- 
terest and of greater appeal to the young than life, love, and 
beauty? And grace offers to every human soul the sublimest 
achievements in these three spheres that the wildest adolescent 
dream could ambition. Why not, then, lay before their minds 
the grandeur of their supernatural destiny by presenting grace 
to them under the aspects of the Life, the Love, and the Beauty 


. 
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of God? Presented in this way, the doctrine should not leave 
them cold, but awaken a deep sense of personal worth, fill the 
void of lonely hearts, and make life meaningful even to the 
most poorly endowed by nature and least blessed by fortune. 
With this in mind, the writer offers the following ideas with 
the hope that they will help some teacher not only to convey 
to her students a correct notion of grace, but especially to 
make grace become for them a positive value, something as 
precious as life, as wonderful as love, as desirable as beauty. 


I. Sanctifying Grace: a New Life 


The teacher might introduce the study of grace with a con- 
sideration of life in general. Life is the most precious, the most 
wonderful, the most mysterious thing in the whole world. To 
propagate life, to preserve life, to nourish and develop it, to 
enrich and cultivate it—these are the chief concern of nature 
and man. There might be a class discussion of the various 
forms of life, each characterized by its own kind of activity: 
life as found in plant, in animal, and in man, in whom life finds 
its fullest and noblest realization in a synthesis or blending of 
the vegetative, the sensitive, and the rational powers. Having 
discussed the characteristics of each kind of life and man’s su- 
periority over all living and non-living beings because of his 
power to reason and to direct his actions, the teacher may pro- 
ceed to explain the possibility of a fourth kind of life in man. 
Through the sheer goodness of God, there is in the soul of man 
a capacity to receive a super-natural life, which is nothing less 
than sharing in or living by the very life by which God lives. 
The principle of this new life the Church calls sanctifying grace. - 
It isa pure gift of God toman. As once God gave to the soul its 
existence through His creative act, so, in giving grace to the 
soul He creates, or infuses into it by a second direct act, pow- 
ers that make it inherently (that is, as if by nature) capable of 
sharing with God thought for thought, love for love. Grace, 
then, is a quality that affects the very substance of the soul, 
making it share in God’s Nature as Our Lord in His Incarna- 
tion shared our human nature. He became a child of a human 
mother, acquiring our bodily powers; by grace we are made 
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children of a Heavenly Father possessed of powers to act in a 
supernatural, a divine way. Grace makes the soul truly an 
image of God, God’s adopted child—a thing more wonderful 
than if one’s pet puppy were to begin to speak and to act like a 
member of the family; more marvelous than if a flower in your 
garden should suddenly lift its face to you and say: “T will be 
beautiful for you because I love you.” 

For a full development of this type of approach, the teacher 
should consult the 1940-41 issues of The Faculty Adviser* in 
which Rev. F. X. LeBuffe, S.J., has an excellent series of lessons 
on the teaching of Sanctifying Grace. The presentation is 
clear and simple with concrete examples and original sketches 
that should make the teaching and the study of grace interest- 
ing and enjoyable as well as inspiring. 

In explaining the operation of grace in the soul, the teacher 
may use the comparison made by Rev. Joseph Cassidy, M.M., 
in his article on “Grace and Its Effects.”* The following is a 
brief paraphrase of it: just as the secret and silent working of 
nature’s laws gradually and unobtrusively change the bleak 
winter with its bare earth and leafless trees into the fragrance 
and loveliness of spring or into the glory and fruitfulness of 
summer; and just as the correct balance of food and rest, light 
and warmth, cause the babe to grow to the full stature of man- 
hood: just so grace works in the human soul. Conceived in 
the depths of the soul when the baptismal waters washed away 
sin, the life of grace, like a little grain of wheat buried in the 
ground, if properly guarded and nourished, will develop and 
make the child of God grow more and more into the likeness 
of his Heavenly Father. Silently grace molds the souls of 
youth into the noble souls of saintly priests and Sisters; 
quietly it shapes the soul of a mother to love and the soul of a 
father to sacrifice. 

To clarify what is meant by saying that grace imparts su- 
pernatural powers to the natural faculties of intellect and will, 
we may use the idea offered by Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., 
in a chapter of his splendid work on “The Human Soul’ entitled 


eee Work, St. Louis, Mo. 


omiletic and Pastoral Review, June, 1940, pp. 1019 f. 
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“The Divine in the Human Soul” (chapter 39). In essence he 
says that the office of sanctifying grace is to give to the soul 
eyes to see God’s hidden glory and a heart capable of receiving 
God’s joy. Without this special empowering of the soul’s hu- 
man faculties to operate on the divine plane, its eyes, speaking 
metaphorically, would be blinded by the dazzling brightness of 
God’s splendor, as the human eye would be blinded by gazing 
into the noonday sun; and its heart would break under the 
impact of God’s overwhelming love and happiness, as some- 
times the human heart comes near to breaking when it meets 
suddenly a very great joy. 

After the idea of grace as a supernatural life has been clearly 
explained and fully discussed, the class may be led to con- 
sider questions such as these: How do we know it is a life? 
How does it come to us? Why did God give it tous? The stu- 
dents should then be made to “search the Scriptures,” and 
learn from Christ’s own lips that He is the Life and that only 
through Him can men have access to life everlasting. The 
class may be divided into groups and each assigned one of the 
Gospels to investigate and to collect a list of texts in which 
Christ refers in some manner to life or eternal life. These 
should include such passages as Christ’s words to Nicodemus: 
“Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost. . .”; 
His reference to the “living water” that would spring up in man 
to life everlasting, as spoken to the woman at Jacob’s well; the 
figure of the vine and branches in His discourse at the Last 
Supper. The most abundant quotations will be found in St. 
John’s Gospel, the theme of which may be summed up in 
Christ’s own words: “I am come that they may have life, and 
that they may have it more abundantly” (John, x. 10). 

In this connection some consideration should be given to the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, which offers so sublime a mo- 
tive for living the great Christian ideal so much needed in the 
world today—the love of neighbor because of what he means 
to God. For just as we are all members of the same human 
family by reason of the same nature we inherited from Adam, 
so through Christ we receive the Divine Nature which makes 
us members of God’s family, “the communion of saints.” 
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We are what St. Augustine called the Church: we are Christ— 
members of the Mystical Christ brought into being by the Holy 
Ghost on Pentecost, as once the historical Christ was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost and born of Mary in Bethlehem. We are 
so much a part of Christ and of one another that, when we 
harm a fellow-member, we injure Christ; and when we nour- 
ish our own souls with the Bread of Life, we contribute to the 
spiritual well-being of the whole Body of Christ. We are the 
lips and heart, the hands and feet, by which Christ continues 
to go about doing good in the world. Men can wound and 
maim and crucify this Mystical Body so that Christ’s benefi- 
cent influence among men is hindered. Once this truth has 
been grasped by the mind and heart, it must produce results in 
a person’s life. The teacher will find the small volume by Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J.,on“ The Mystical Body,” writtenin popular 
style, very helpful in teachig thins subject. F. J. Sheed in “A 
Map of Life” has a chapter which gives a brief yet clear and 
simple explanation of the doctrine. For further and deeper 
reading the teacher may consult other works, among them in 
particular the recent Encyclical of Pope Pius XII on “The 
Mystical Body of Christ.” 

In concluding this phase of the study of grace, an opportu- 
nity should be given to the students to express themselves on 
the subject. This may take the form of a brief résumé, in 
formal essays, written reflections or meditations, even poetry, 
on such topics, as the following: How I am a Child of God; 
God is Our Father; What I understand by the Life of Grace; 
Christ in Me and I in Him; Our Debt to Christ for the Gift 
of Divine Life; Developing One’s Supernatural Personality. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass, which is a perpetual renewal of 
the death of Christ to which we owe the precious gift of Divine 
Life (it might here be suggested to the students), should be our 
great act of thanksgiving to God for the inestimable gift of 
grace, and also our great prayer petitioning God to pour forth 
His grace into all hearts and to bless the labors of those who 
are spending themselves in bringing the life of grace to others. 


(To be concluded) 





Sex Instruction of the Young 


By THE Reverenp Francis J. Conne tn, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Our country at the present day is excessively concerned with 
sex. On the stage, in the popular novel, in the picture maga- 
zine, and particularly on the motion-picture screen, detailed 
descriptions of sexual activities seem to be the most popular 
feature. In real life transgressions of the sixth commandment 
of God are ever on the increase, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that the only consistent and organized effort that is being 
made today to uphold the divine laws imposing the practice of 
purity and modesty and the duties of the married state is that 
which is being made by the Catholic Church. 

One of the problems which we must face, particularly in 
view of the great emphasis given to sex matters, is the impart- 
ing of sex instruction to our boys and girls. We can distin- 
guish two extreme views on this subject. On the one hand, 
there are educators who believe that every detail of sexual 
physiology should be made known to children as early as pos- 
sible in the educational curriculum. They believe that the at- 
mosphere of secrecy which surrounds the subject of sex is due 
to an erroneous notion of the sinfulness of sex introduced by 
Christianity, and that the instinct of modesty is a mere relic 
of an obsolete philosophy. They suggest that people talk as 
freely about sexual functions as they do about any other 
physical processes (cfr. Foerster, “Marriage and the Sex 
Problem,” pp. 186, 193). 

On the other hand, there are some persons—including some 
Catholics—who believe in keeping boys and girls totally igno- 
rant as long as possible of what are called “the facts of life.” 
They believe that ignorance is the best preservative of inno- 
cence. Father Felix Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., in “Sex Education 
and Training in Chastity” (p. 80), refers to a naive view pro- 
posed by a writer in a Catholic newspaper, who maintained 
that God Himself by a special inspiration will furnish every 
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individual all the sex knowledge he needs, so that every other 
form of instruction is unnecessary and even harmful. To this 
category, although not to such an extreme degree, belong 
parents who give a false or evasive answer to their children of 
13 or 14 years of age, when they inquire with natural curiosity 
about the origin of human life or about the physical changes 
that are then taking place in their own bodies. To this class 
also belong some of the teaching Sisters in our boarding schools 
or colleges who seem to consider it a marvellous exercise of 
Catholic pedagogy never to say a single word, either in private 
or in public, about the biological aspects of sex and marriage 
to girls of 16 or 18 or even 20 years of age. 

The true Catholic position lies between these two ex- 
tremes. Certainly, the Church believes that it is wrong to pro- 
vide children from their earliest years with a complete knowl- 
edge of sexual matters. The Church knows full well that this 
type of instruction, especially when its basis is purely natural- 
istic, is harmful rather than beneficial. The words of Pope Pius 
XI, in his Encyclical on Christian Education, are quite explicit 
on this matter: “Far too common is the error of those who 
with dangerous assurance, and under an ugly term, propagate 
a so-called sex-education, falsely imagining that they can fore- 
arm youth against the dangers of sensuality by means purely 
natural, such as a foolhardy initiation and precautionary in- 
struction for all indiscriminately, even in public; and worse 
still, by exposing them at an early age to the occasions, in or- 
der to accustom them, as it is argued, and as it were to harden 
them against such dangers. Such persons grievously err in re- 
fusing to recognize the inborn weakness of human nature”’ 
(“Five Great Encyclicals,” p. 56). 


Educators and Theologians on Sex Instruction 


On the other hand, Catholic educators and theologians agree 
that, with due qualifications and limitations, sex instruction 
should be given to boys and girls. Pére Gillet, O.P., now the 
Superior General of the Dominicans, makes this statement: 
“According to some educators, the true principle in the mat- 
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ter of training to purity is that of silence, and not initiation. 
This is not our opinion. On the contrary, we believe that on 
principle (apart from rare exceptions) a certain systematic in- 
dividual initiation—let us call it the method of common sense— 
always has greater educative value than the method of silence. . 
We believe, besides, that practically, in the actual social con- 
ditions, where the greater part of the children are involuntarily 
and almost fatally exposed to a vicious initiation, the method 
of silence, proposed as a general method of education, would 
be extremely dangerous” (“Innocence and Ignorance,” p. 71). 
The late Father Vermeersch, in his work “De Castitate’’ (p. 198), 
stated: “It can be unhesitatingly affirmed that there is need 
of sex instruction. The only serious question is: what is the 
best time and manner of giving it?” Father Felix Kirsch, 
O.F.M.Cap., tells us that he sent this question to a large num- 
ber of pastors in different parts of the country (op. cit., p. 97): 
“In view of present-day dangers to chastity, do you think it 
necessary that our youth be instructed in sex matters?” Of 
the 368 pastors who answered, 349 replied “Yes.” The late 
Dr. James J. Walsh, in his book, “Sex Instruction’”’ (p. 26), quot- 
ing the report of a certain Dr. Pasteau to the French Christian 
Marriage Association, says: “There are too many sources of 
sex information and too many sexual suggestions rife in the 
world around for anything like innocence to be preserved 
through ignorance. If some definite form of education in the 
matter is not provided, the secrets of sex will be learned all the 
same, but in a manner morbid and mysterious from evil com- 
rades, immoral books, dangerous movies, and impudent adver- 
tisements of all kinds.” 

Starting, therefore, with the general principle that some form 
of sex instruction is necessary, we can now consider the particu- 
lar circumstances and details of this instruction. The genuine 
Catholic attitude on this matter, I think, can be summarized in 
the form of four principles, which I shall first state, and then ex- 
plain more fully: 

(1) the primary right and duty to instruct children in sex 
matters belongs to their parents; 
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(2) sex instruction should be given gradually, beginning 
shortly after the attainment of reason and extending beyond 
the years of puberty; 

(3) detailed sex instruction should be given to children in- 
dividually, not in a group; 

(4) sex instruction should always be accompanied by the 
proposing of incentives to the practice of purity, and the sug- 
gestion of means to overcome temptation. 


The Primary Obligation Rests with Parents 


(1) The primary right and duty to instruct children in sex 
matters belongs to their parents. This is only an application of 
the natural law, which dictates that the task of providing chil- 
dren with all that is necessary for their physical, intellectual 
and moral development rests primarily on the shoulders of 
those who have brought them in to the world. Some aspects of 
a child’s education, such as training in reading and writing and 
the other secular branches, can be committed by the parents to 
the care of specially trained teachers, but a matter like sex in- 
struction, so personal and intimate, so vital for the formation 
of proper moral standards and the preservation of purity, 
should be normally undertaken by the parents themselves— 
those in whom the child naturally has the most confidence. 
Father Kirsch puts it thus (op. cit., p. 153): “Nothing should 
be left untried to win the parents to realize their duty in the 
matter, for it is they who have the primary obligation to take 
care of their children in this respect. As the young can be 
taught fully only in private, the parents are the natural in- 
structors. They know their children best, and will understand 
just how to adapt the instruction to their individual needs.” 

Yet, we are faced with the undeniable fact that many par- 
ents either are unwilling or feel themselves unable to give their 
children proper sex instruction. Some feel embarrassed, some 
are not sufficiently familiar with the expressions that should be 
used, some fear they will shock their children or even lead them 
into sin. Here is where the priest must step in. By that I do 
not mean that the priest should ordinarily undertake the task 
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of instructing the young folk himself. But the priest should 
urge parents to perform this duty in behalf of their children, 
and see that the parents receive proper instruction how to go 
about this matter. 

Opportunities of reminding parents of this duty ought not 
to be lacking in a parish. For example, at the meeting of the 
Senior Holy Name Society the obligations of fathers to see that 
their sons receive proper training in sex and chastity would fur- 
nish a very practical topic for a talk. The corresponding obli- 
gation of mothers in reference to their growing daughters 
could be explained at a meeting of the Rosary Society, or what- 
ever other parish organization contains the married women. 
A mission or retreat, at which the married people have sepa- 
rate services, would also afford an excellent opportunity for in- 
culcating this important parental duty. In fact, even at the 
time of the pre-marital instructions it would not be out of place 
to make some mention of this obligation which will be incum- 
bent on the couple in future years if God grants them the priv- 
ilege of parenthood. 

In the case of many parents, however, a general admonition 
from the priest will not prove sufficient. They will still feel in- 
adequate to impart proper sex training to their boys and girls. 
To overcome this obstacle, two remedies can be proposed. 
First, courses of instruction could be arranged for parents to 
prepare them for the task of educating their children in mat- 
ters pertaining to sex. For example, a zealous pastor could 
form a parents’ club—or one club for fathers and another for 
mothers—which would meet occasionally, and discuss this 
problem as well as other matters concerning the duties of 
Christian parents. This method was suggested some months 
ago in an official statement on sex education issued by the Bish- 
ops of England and Wales. The statement contained these 
words: “Unfortunately many parents lack the knowledge and 
power of expression necessary to give the information. And so, 
their children are left without guidance, to receive their first 
knowledge from tainted and even dangerous sources. To rem- 
edy this defect, we advise (a) that the parents themselves be 
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encouraged to attend courses specially arranged for them in 
their own neighborhood, so that they may be trained to edu- 
cate their sons and daughters aright in matters of sex.” In 
passing I make the suggestion that the technical details of 
this instruction to parents be given by a reliable Catholic 
doctor or nurse, with the moral and religious aspects supple- 
mented and stressed by the priest. 

The second suggestion is this: the priest could procure some 
good pamphlets containing sex instructions for the young, and 
see to it that parents are provided with these pamphlets, so 
that they can either pass them on to their children, or read 
them themselves and give their content in their own words to 
their sons and daughters. Among pamphlets of this nature are 
two by Father Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M.—“Safeguards of Chas- 
tity” (for boys) and “Helps to Purity” (for girls). Msgr. Cooper 
has a pamphlet entitled “Sex Education in the Home” (National 
Conference of Catholic Charities), and Fr. Hennrich,O.M.Cap., 
has written a book entitled “Watchful Elders” (Bruce, Milwau- 
kee). More detailed treatments are found in Father Kirsch’s 
“Sex Education and Teachingin Chastity” (Benziger) and in Dr. 
James Walsh’s “Sex Instruction” (Wagner). Ina word, a zealous 
priest should not find it difficult to provide parents with ade- 
quate helps toward giving their children sufficient sex instruc- 
tion. And in doing this a pastor is simply fulfilling the obliga- 
tion imposed on him by the Church, when it says that “the 


pastor must exercise the greatest care in the training of chil- 
dren” (Canon 467, § 1). 


When Should the Instruction Begin? 


(2) Sex instruction should be given gradually, beginning shortly 
after the attainment of reason and extending beyond the years of 
puberty. 

One of the problems most frequently proposed is: ‘When 
should children receive sex instruction?” It is impossible to 
give a more definite answer than the general principle that it 
should be given to them gradually, in accordance with their 
mental and physical development. It may seem surprising to 
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say that sex education should begin shortly after the attain- 
ment of reason. However, it is around this time (at about the 
age of eight or nine) that the average child asks the question: 
“Where do babies come from?” Despite the fairly common 
custom of answering that the stork brought the baby, or of re- 
plying that children should not ask such questions, it seems best 
to tell the little questioner the essential facts—that a baby is 
sent by God, that it lives for some months in its mother’s body 
beneath her heart, that the mother undergoes great pain in the 
birth of the baby. To quote Dr. James Walsh (op. cit., p. 29): 
“The one all-important consideration is to be perfectly simple 
and straightforward and to tell the truth. The truth must not 
come all at once, but little by little and without rhetoric or po- 
etry to complicate the situation. The main idea is to have the 
child understand that his body was formed solely in the body 
of his mother, that from the moment of his coming into exist- 
ence for many months mother provided shelter and food for 
him, and then suffered a good deal in bringing him into the 
world, so that he can never have enough of affection and grati- 
tude for her.” Ordinarily, the child’s curiosity is fully satis- 
fied with this explanation, at least up to the age of ten or 
twelve. Pope Pius XII, our present Holy Father, in an Allo- 
cation to the Women of Catholic Action on October 26, 1941, 
told them to answer the questions of their children concerning 
sex and nature prudently and discreetly, but above all truth- 
fully, and to forestall the acquisition of sex knowledge from 
unapproved and dangerous sources by imparting to their chil- 
dren correct notions whenever they are questioned. 

Sufficient instruction for the preservation of the child’s 
purity should be given before the age of puberty. If parents wait 
until the period of puberty is actually under way, their instruc- 
tions and admonitions may be given to a child who, through 
ignorance, has already contracted a habit of sin. Generally 
speaking, it seems to be easier for a mother to instruct her 
daughter and to prepare her for the beginning of menstruation 
than it is for a father to instruct his son and to let him know 
that he must soon expect involuntary seminal emissions. 
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However, parents should not be deterred from their duty in 
this matter because of the difficulties involved. The most prac- 
tical approach is to inform the young folks that these physical 
changes are a sign of the coming of manhood or womanhood, 
and there is no reason to be afraid or to be ashamed of them. 
At the same time, boys and girls must be warned that any de- 
liberate seeking of sexual pleasure, even if it be only in thought, 
is sinful. It is not fitting, at this stage of instruction, to give 
any detailed explanation of marriage relations, although the 
general principle that the legitimate use of the sex faculties is 
limited to married persons might be in order. 

Sometimes parents or instructors think they can promote 
the practice of chastity by telling boys and girls that terrible 
evils, including insanity, are quite likely to follow the sin of 
self-abuse. This is a poor method, both physiologically and 
psychologically. Unless there is extraordinary excess in the 
practice of solitary vice, there is little danger that it will induce 
either a physical or a mental breakdown. It is far better to 
point out the nobility and the beauty of perfect purity, and to 
dwell on the reward God promises to the clean of heart, rather 
than to rely on a fear-complex which will prove useless and 
even harmful when the child discovers that it was based on a 
falsehood. 

By the time young persons have reached the age of eighteen, 
if the previous phases of sex instruction have been properly 
presented, they can be given an adequate and detailed expla- 
nation of marriage, without any danger that they will be shocked 
or scandalized. Certainly, at the present day in our country, 
it would be a great risk to a boy’s virtue if he entered the army 


without a clear notion of the biology and the purposes of his 
sexual powers. 


Instruction Should Be Individual 


(3) Detailed sex instruction should be given to children indi- 
vidually, not in a group. There are several reasons pointing to 
the necessity of private, rather than group instruction. In the 
first place, children differ widely in their particular needs and 
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problems relative to sex, even though they may be in the same 
age group or the same school grade. Hence, it is only by per- 
sonal counsel that these particular needs and problems can be 
satisfactorily met. Secondly, public instruction of a detailed 
nature inevitably diminishes in the child’s eyes the sacredness 
of sex. Father Kirsch expresses this point in these words 
(op. cit., p. 72): “Our rule must be: no class instruction on the 
physical details of sex. While we should remove the cloak of 
false shame and prudery which has previously shrouded this 
subject in certain circles, we must take great care not to tear 
away as well the veil of modesty and delicacy which is neces- 
sary for its highest and finest interpretation.” 

A third reason for our opposition to group instruction regard- 
ing the intimate matters of sex applies particularly to such in- 
struction as given in the public schools. Even in the event 
that the teacher gives a decent and uplifting exposition of the 
matter—a supposition which is not realized very often in our 
public schools—there are always some pupils devoid of reli- 
gious principles and of a sense of decency, who will take occa- 
sion to spread obscene remarks and dirty jokes after the class, 
so that eventually the harm resulting from the instruction will 
be greater than the good produced. 

However, at times a group instruction on the subject of sex 
of a general nature can be given safely and effectively, particu- 
larly to boys and girls of high school age. Thus, in the class 
of religion the priest or nun, in discussing the sixth command- 
ment, could make general references to sins of indecent looks, 
smutty talk, impure actions with oneself or with another. A 
class of biology or hygiene could quite fittingly call for allu- 
sions to sex, such as the general principle that human life is 
propagated by the codperation of man and woman, or the 
warning that loathsome and dangerous diseases are often 
transmitted by sins of impurity with other persons. It is 
important to note that references of this kind should be 
introduced into the class in a straightforward, unhesitating 
manner, without giving the impression that sex is something 
very mysterious and secret, and above all, without implying 
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that the sexual powers in themselves are something disgraceful 
or sinful. 


Instruction Should Include Incentives to Purity 


(4) Sex instruction should always be accompanied by the pro- 
posing of incentives to the practice of purity, and by the suggestion 
of means to overcome temptation. Our common sense tells us 
that sex instruction is not synonymous with sex training. 
A child may know all about sex, yet not be trained prop- 
erly to regulate his sex instincts. And so, whenever sex 
instruction is given, there must be given at the same time 
incentives and means toward proper conduct in the matter 
of sex. Now, if there be one certain fact relative to this 
matter, it is that the only adequate motives for restrain- 
ing the vehement and frequent impulses of the sexual urge are 
those provided by religion. That is another reason why Catho- 
lics object to sex instructions in the public schools. Even if 
the knowledge is imparted in a decent way, most of the teachers 
have nothing to offer in the form of motives that will convince 
the boys and girls that they must lead a chaste life. As Catho- 
lics, we have abundant motives and means whereby our youth 
can be preserved from sin and inspired to practice spotless pur- 
ity, even in the most unfavorable surroundings. Our Catholic 
religion teaches clearly and unhesitatingly that the only lawful 
use of the sexual powers is that which is exercised in the mar- 
ried state—a logical conclusion from the principle officially 
affirmed by the Holy Office a few months ago, that the pri- 
mary purpose of marriage is the procreation and the education 
of children. We are helped in the practice of chastity by the 
example of Our Lord and Our Blessed Lady and the Saints; 
we have the powerful assistance of prayer, with Christ’s in- 
fallible promise of sufficient grace to overcome temptation for 
those who seek that grace in the hour of need. Above all, we 
have the help of the Sacraments, especially Holy Communion, 
which has the power to preserve our young folks in the exalted 
state of chastity suitable to those who are privileged to partake 
of the Bread of Angels. 
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This training of the will by supernatural means is stressed in 
the instruction of the Holy Office given on March 21, 1931, 
stating that in the training of our young folks of both sexes 
“there must be aroused in them an esteem, a desire, a love of 
the angelic virtue; they must be taught most urgently to have 
recourse to prayer, to frequent the Sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist, to cherish a childlike devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, the Mother of purity, and to commend them- 
selves wholly to her protection, and diligently to avoid danger- 
ous reading, obscene shows, association with evil persons and all 
occasions of sin” (Denzinger, “Enchiridion,” n. 2251.) 

It is, therefore, a grave duty of the priest having the pastoral 
care of souls to admonish parents that it is incumbent on them 
to give their boys and girls adequate sex instruction, beginning 
sufficiently early to protect them from moral dangers, passing 
from more general principles to particular details, providing 
them not only with knowledge but also with means and incen- 
tives to the practice of chastity, both of body and of soul. These 
parental instructions, the priest should point out, ought not 
be merely negative—not merely warnings against sin—but 
positive also, persuasive inducements to purity as a glo- 
rious virtue. Likewise, parents should teach their children 
that, although Christian matrimony is a noble and holy state, 
the state of virginity embraced out of love for God is far more 
noble and holy. 


Obligation of Priests and Religious to Give Instruction 


Thus far we have considered the priest as providing the 
young with sex training only indirectly, through the parents. 
The question arises: ““Does a priest or Religious ever have an 
obligation to impart instruction of this nature directly to the 
young?” Father Hennrich,O.F.M.Cap. (Homitletic and Pastoral 
Review, April, 1942, p. 651), says: ‘Private instructions cannot 
be offered to individuals by priests or teachers [apparently he 
is speaking of Religious teachers] without danger to the good 
name and standing of celibates.”” This must surely be re- 
garded as the general rule; yet, some exceptions must be ad- 
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mitted. For example, in a boys’ boarding school conducted by 
priests or Brothers it would be the duty of those in charge to 
provide the necessary instruction according to the age of the 
pupils. The same obligation would rest on nuns in charge of a 
boarding school for girls with respect to the training of these 
children. Even though these boys and girls spend the vacation 
time in their homes, the priests or Religious would certainly 
have a much greater obligation to provide sex training for 
their pupils than rests on those conducting a day school, for 
they have a much greater measure of delegated parental re- 
sponsibility. Doubtless it was circumstances of this type 
which induced the bishops of England and Wales, in their re- 
cent instruction, to add this paragraph, after they had spoken 
of the duty of parents: “Teachers and youth leaders who are 
willing and competent should be suitably trained to give indi- 
vidual and truly Christian instruction in this matter in con- 
formity with the wish of the parents.” 

In fine, we must realize that there are innumerable dangers 
to purity in the pagan and materialistic world in which we live, 
and we must fight them without compromise or quarter. Ig- 
norance is no weapon; but knowledge properly imparted and 
supplemented by the supernatural helps of our holy faith is 


the most effective means of preserving the innocence of our 
Catholic boys and girls. 





Book Reviews 


St. Dominic and His Work. By Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. Translated by 
Sister Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; $5.00, pages 489, with Bibliography and Index). 


In contemplating the spiritual ruin wrought by the Albigensian heresy, 
Dominic first conceived the idea of founding an Order for the purpose of 
combating heresy and spreading the light of the Gospel by preaching to the 
ends of the then known world. The carrying of this high purpose to ful- 
fillment is the subject matter of the present volume, “‘a summa of Domini- 
can beginnings.” The second part of the volume considers the evolution 
of the Rule of St. Dominic, and its relation to the Rule of St. Augustine. 
This will commend the book to the attention of all Orders and Congrega- 
tions living under the age-old but perennally youthful guide—the Rule of 
St. Augustine. 

“St. Dominic and His Work” is a translation of “St. Dominique, l’idée, 
homme, et l’ceuvre” by Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., with notes and critical 
studies by Marie-Humbert Vicaire, O.P., and Reginald Ladner, O.P., pub- 
lished by Desclée de Brouwer & Cie, Bruges, Belgium. Several of the more 
erudite and technical studies of the original have been omitted in the 
English translation. To Sister Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P., the trans- 
lation was a labor of love, but a labor of no mean proportions. Her work 
will stand as amonument to her scholarship and to her happy ease in the use 
of the vernacular. 

It was the great work of the Dominicans to rescue preaching from the 
sorry plight in which it was at the opening of the thirteenth century. 
Preaching had fallen upon evil days. The appointed of the Lord were 
remiss in their duty; preaching was in the hands of the questuarii (for 
whom it was but a means of money-making) and of the pseudo-predica- 
tores (certain laymen who arrogated the function of preaching). The work 
of Dominic and his companions restored preaching to its pristine glory 
and power. Nor was this their only work. Successive chapters tell of 
their activity in the academic field, in the mission field, in ecclesiastical 
and civil society, in the field of liturgy and art, in the pursuit of personal 
sanctity. It is likely that the learned author, Pierre Mandonnet, looked 
upon Dominic’s skill in organization as the greatest among his many tal- 
ents. When challenged by Archbishop McNicholas, Father Mandonnet 
replied: “I consider St. Dominic as a religious founder the greatest or- 
ganizer that has ever trod this earth after the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The reader puts down the book with a prayer of thanks to Divine 
Providence for giving the world a Dominic just when it needed a Dominic. 

(Rev.) Paut E. Campse tt, A.M., Littr.D. 
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Origen. His Life at Alexandria. By René Cadiou. Translated by 


John A. Southwell (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.; $3.25, 
pages 338). 


Any sincere effort to delve into and to bring to light the writings and 
their meaning of this enigma of Christian Patrology must be generously 
applauded. Such was Origen. To this day he stands a figure shrouded 
by controversy and heresy, practically orphaned by the Church he most 
certainly endeavored to protect and defend not only by his masterful and 
unyielding pen but especially by his rigorous and ascetical way of life. His 
heart incessantly prompted him: “Be ye perfect... .” 

Cadiou, together with contemporary editors of Origen’s writings to 
whom he acknowledges indebtedness, has pieced together a thorough and 
perhaps revealing study of the grammarian, catechist, and teacher of early 
Alexandria. He traces the lasting effect the teacher, Clement of Alex- 
andria, had on the pupil, Origen—the student insatiably thirsty for 
the things of religion. Woven into his book is Origen’s meeting with the 
profound Roman theologian, Hippolytus, and their subsequent union as 
colleagues in meeting the challenge of heresy, in preaching the Gospel 
message to Jew and Gentile alike. 

The author sets himself to analyze the principal works of Origen, to 
revive some of those studies made by him. Perhaps a reading of this book 
will pass on to the inquirer some of that fiery enthusiasm for things divine 
that was Origen’s. (Rev.) JosepH R. BERKmMyReE. 


Our Review Table 


The General Who Rebuilt the Fesuits, by the Rev. Robert G. North, S.J. 
The story of the restoration and the rebuilding of the Society of Jesus 
after the Papal Decree of August 7, 1814. John Philipp Roothaan, 
twenty-first General of the Society, deserves the title of “‘second founder” 
(Bruce, 1944; price $3.00; pages 272; Bibliography, Documentation, 
Illustrations, Maps, and Index). 


Molders of the Medieval Mind, by the Rev. Frank P. Cassidy, Ph.D. A 
study of the influence of the Fathers of the Church on the Schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages; contains short biographies of the Fathers (Herder, 
1944; price $2.00; pages 180; Bibliography, Index). 
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(R) indicates films obtainable on rental basis. 
service charge. 


BELL & 


(F) indicates films obtainable free. 
All the films listed helow are 16 mm. 


HOWELL—BELL 


(SC) indicates a 


AND HOWELL Co. 


FILMS—FILMS, INC, 
GUTLOHN—WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC. 


L.C.S8. 


-INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 


NU-ART—NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


¥.M.C.A. 


AMERICAN HISTORY— 
CITIZENSHIP 
(See also Historical) 
American Frontiers —1 Reel (R), Color, Sound, 
BELL & HOWELL 
The Story 
LC.8. 


of Our Flag—1 Reel (R), Sound, 


Territorial Possessions of the United States— 
2 Reels (R), Sound, FILMS 


Twenty Free United States OWI Films (R), 
Sound, FILMS 


A Working Knowledge of the National Govern- 
ment—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 


A Working Knowledge of Our National Govern- 
ment—1 Reel (R), Sound, L.C.S. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
1 Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
1 Reel (R), 


Abstractions 


Architects of England Sound, 


GUTLOHN 

Churches and Cathedrals (No. 1) 
sound, GUTLOHN 

Churches and Cathedrals (No. 2) 
Sound, GUTLOHN 


Harvard University Fine Arts 
Silent, BELL & HOWELL 


1 Reel (R), 


1 Reel (R), 


(R), 


Series 


ART AND CRAFT 


Drypoint (A Demonstration)—2 
Sound, FILMS 


From Clay to Bronze 


FILMS 


Seulpture in Stone 


Reels (R), 


3 Reels (R), Sound, 
1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 


The Silversmith—2 Reels (R), Sound, FIL.MS 


CARTOONS AND COMEDIES 


Popeye, Betty Boop, Oswald the Rabbit, 
Pooch the Pup, Superman, Madcap Models, 
Hunky and Spunky and Gabby (R), Sound, 
FILMS 


Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


A Criminal Is Born-—2 Reels (R), 


Y.M.C.A. 


Drunk Drivers 


Sound, 


2 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Last Days of Pompeii—10 Reels (R), Sound, 


Y.M.C.A. 


The Wrong Way Out—2 
¥.M.C.A. 


Youth in Crisis 


Reels (R), Sound, 


2 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


CIVICS AND HISTORY 


Land of Liberty—8 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A 

Old Glory —1 Reel (R), Color, Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

The Perfect Tribute—2 (R), 
Y.M.C.A. 

The Story of Our Flag 
Y.M.C.A. 

You, The People 
C.A. 


Reels Sound, 
1 Reel (R), Sound, 


2 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M. 


DOCUMENTARY 


The Magic Carpet Series —1 
Sound, FILMS 


Reel each (R), 


FEATURES 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
Abraham Lincoln (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Adventures of Chico— (R), 


GUTLOHN 


Adventures of Tom 
BELL & HOWELL 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Sound, FILMS 
The Aldrich Family 

FILMS 
Alexander Graham Bell- 
FILMS 


Reels Sound, 


Sawyer (R), Sound, 
1/2 hours (R), 
11/2 hours (R), Sound, 


1!/: hours (R), Sound, 


Alice in Wonderland—1'/: hours (R), Sound, 
FILMS 





































See the Franciscan Fathers’ 
First Great 
“MISSION TO AMERICA” 


in Color Motion Pictures 


yar beautiful and inspiring 16mm. 
sound film can now be rented from 
the B&H Filmosound Library. Spon- 
sored by The Most Rev. J. J. Cantwell, 
D. D., Archbishop of Los Angeles, it is 
an invaluable aid to teaching church 
: history. 


Other fine films: Life in a Benedictine 
Monastery, Adeste Fidelis, Sword of the 
Spirit, Corpus Christi. Send coupon for 
catalogs describing these and more than 
5,000 other religious, educational, and 
recreational films. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 










Buy More 


TOMORROW'S War Bonds 


FILMOSOUND 


Incorporating 
the combat- 
tested results of 
Bell & Howell's 
research in Opti- 
onics, tomor- 
row's Filmo- 
sound will set a 
new high stand- 
ard of 1émm. 
sound film pro- 
jection. 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7119 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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Anne of Windy Poplars (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


Beau Geste 





2 Hours (R), Sound, FILMS 
Beyond Bengal (R), Sound, NU-ART 


The Biscuit EFater—1'/2 hows (R), Sound, 
FILMS 


Breaking the Ice 
LOHN 


Brigham 
_ FILMS 


The Buccaneer—2 hours (R), Sound, FILMS 
The Cat’s Paw (R), Sound, NU-ART 
China—1'/: hours (R), Sound, FILMS 


Cloistered (In English, French, Polish and 
Portuguese), (R) NU-ART 


Courageous Dr. Christian—7 Reels (R), Sound, 
GUTLOHN 


Devil and Miss Jones (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
Duke of the Navy—7 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 


Elephant Boy—9 Reels (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


Escape to Paradise—7 Reels (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


Fighting to Live (R), Sound, NU-ART 
First Love—9 Reels (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Ghost Goes West—10 Reels (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


The Gladiator (R), Sound, NU-ART 
Going My Way (R), Sound, FILMS 
Heidi—1*/, hours (R), Sound, FILMS 


Henry Aldrich, Editor—1'/, hours (R), Sound, 
FILMS . 


Henry Aldrich for President—1'!/, hours (R), 
Sound, FILMS 


Hold That Ghost (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
Holiday Inn—1'/: hours (R), Sound, FILMS 
House of Seven Gables (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
It Started with Eve (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Lady of the Lake—5 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 


9 Reels (R), Sound, GUT- 















Young—1'/e hours (R), Sound, 


Last Days of Pompeii (R), Sound, BELL & 
HOWELL 


Last of the Mohicans (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Life of a Bengal Lancer—2 hours (R), Sound, 
FILMS 


Little Lord Fauntleroy—10 Reels (R), Sound, 
I.C.8. 


Little Miss Molly—8 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 
Little Women (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Mad about Music—10 Reels (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


Made for Each Other—9 Reels (R), Sound, 
L.C.8. 


Meet Dr. Christian (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 

The Melody Master—10 Reels (R), Sound, 
1.C.8. 

The Mine with the Iron Door—7 Reels (R), 
Sound, I.C.8. 
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Mother Carey’s Chickens (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


My Son the Hero—7 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.8. 
Nothing Sacred—8 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 


Orphans of the North (R), Sound, BELL & 
HOWELL 


Peck's Bad Boy (R), Sound, NU-ART 


The Phantom of Sante Fe—7 Reels (R), Sound, 


L.C.S, 
The Pied Piper—1'/: hours (R), Sound, FILMS 
Pot O’Gold—10 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 


The Prisoner of Zenda—12 Reels (R), Sound, 
LC.S. 


Private Snuffy Smith—7 Reels (R), Sound, 
I.C.8, 


Rodeo Rhythm—7 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 
The Scarlet Pimpernel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
Scattergood Baines (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Scattergood Pulls the (R), 
GUTLOHN 


Son of the Navy—8 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 
Spring Parade (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
1'/: hours (R), Sound, 


Strings Sound, 


Stanley and Livingston 
FILMS 


A Star Is Born—11 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 
The Sullivans (R), Sound, FILMS 


Tom Brown's Schooldays (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 

The Underpup—1'/:2 hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Union Pacific—2'/, hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

(R), 


Young America—1!/2 hours 


FILMS 
The Young in Heart—9 Reels (R), Sound, 
L.C.8. 


Sound, 


GEOGRAPHY 


Nineteen of “Father Hubbard’’ Adventures— 
1 Reel each (R), Sound, FILMS 


HANDICRAFT TEACHING 
FILMS 


How to Draw Cartoons (Match Stick Cartoon- 
ing)—Series of 6 Films, 1 and 2 Reels each 
(R), Sound and Silent, GUTLOHN 

Mask Making—1 Reel (R), Silent, GUTLOHN 

Plaster Carving—1 Reel (R), Silent, GUT- 
LOHN 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Choose to Live—2 Reels (SC), Sound, Y.M. 
C.A. 

Emergency First Aid (R), Color, Sound, 
Silent, Monochrome, BELL & HOWELL 


Foods and Nutrition- 
Y.M.C.A. 


Hidden Hunger 


1 Reel (R), Sound, 

-3 Reels (F), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

How the Ear Functions —1 
FILMS 

How the Eye Functions 
FILMS 

It’s the Brain That Counts-—2 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Psychiatry in Action—6 Reels (R) (N. Y. and 
Chicago only), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Reel (R), Sound, 
1 Reel (R), Sound, 


Reels (SC), 


HISTORICAL 
(See also American History) 
Colonial Williamsburg—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
NU-ART 
Drums of Destiny—6 Reels (R), Sound, NU- 
ART 
Glory Trail—7 Reels (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Highlights of Lincoln’s Career—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, NU-ART 


Let Freedom Ring—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU- 
ART 


Old Flag—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 
Old Louisiana—7 Reels (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Presidents of the United States—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, NU-ART 


Seed of the Constitution—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
NU-ART 


The Story of Our Flag—i Reel (R), Sound, 
BELL & HOWELL 


Territorial Possessions of the United States— 
2 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Amazon Awakens—3!/; Reels (SC), Color, 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Fifty-Five Free U. 8. 
(R), Sound, FILMS 

2 Reels (SC), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Heart of the Inca Empire—2 Reels (SC), Color, 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Mexico Builds a Democracy—2 Reels (SC), 
B & W and Color, Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Our Neighbors Down the Road—4 Reels (R), 
Sound, BELL & HOWELL 

Our Neighbors Down the Road—4 Reels (SC), 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Office of I.A.A. Films 


Guadalajara 


MUSIC AND DANCE 


Popular Screen Song and Dance Music (70 


different titles)—-1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 
Songs of the Danube—1 Reel (R), Sound, 


BELL & HOWELL 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Aida (Overture)—1 Reel (R), Sound, BELL & 
HOWELL 


Air for “G” 
LOHN 


Alice in Wonderland—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU- 
ART 
Ave Marie— 1 Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Blue Danube Waltz (Nat'l Philharmonic 
Orch.)—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 

Carrie Jacobs Band--1 Reel (R), Sound, GUT- 

LOHN 


Walter Damrosch—-1 Reel (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 

Farewell Vienna (Nat'l Symphony Orch.) 
1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS - 








String—1 Reel (R), Sound, GUT- 











The Great Victor Herbert) 1°/; hours (R), 
Sound, FILMS 


Music of the Masters—Coolidge Quarter— 1 
Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Music of the Masters—Mildred Dilling—1 
Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Music of the Masters—Igor Gorin-1 Reel 
(R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Music of the Masters—Jose Iturbi—2 Reels 
(R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Musie of the Masters—Vronsky and Babin 
2 Reels (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Music of the Masters—Emanuel Feuermann 
1 Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 

Schubert's ‘“‘Ave Maria’’—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
1.C.8. 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody—1 Keel (R), 
Sound, NU-ART 


Schubert, The Melody Master 1'/: hours 
(R), Sound, FILMS 

Sing America—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 

Song of the Danube (Mozart’s ‘‘ Minuet,” 
Schubert's “Unfinished Symphony,” 
Strauss’s ““Blue Danube’’)—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, FILMS 


Stephen Foster—1 Reel (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


Tannhiuser—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 


Waltz by Strauss—9 Reels (R), Sound, NU- 
ART 


Zampa—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


NATURE STUDY 


Life Cycle of the Cabbage Butterfly- 1 Reel 
(R), Sound, NU-ART 

Life of the Ant—1 Reel (R), Sound, BELL & 
HOWELL 

Metamorphosis of Moth and Butterfiy—1 Reel 

(R), Sound, I.C.S8. 





RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 
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Ambassadors of Christ—4 Reels (R), Sound, 
I.C.8. 


Ave Maria—1 Reel (R) (N. Y., 
San Fran.), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 











Chicago, 


Brother Francis—-7 Reels (R), Sound, L.C.8, 


4 Certain Nobleman—2 Reels (R), Sound, 


BELL & HOWELL 


Child of Bethlehem—2 Reels (R), Sound, 
BELL & HOWELL 


Cloistered—7 Reels (R), Sound, NU-ART 








The Crusades—2!/, hours (R), Sound, FILMs 
Don Bosco—-9 Reels (R), Sound, L.C.s. 


The Eternal Gift—-10 Reels (R), Sound, GUI 
LOHN 


The Glory of Faith —8 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.s. 

The Good Samaritan—1 Reel (R), Silent, NU- 
ART 

The Great Commandment—1'/; hours (R), 
Sound, FILMS 

Hills and the Sea—1 Reel (R), Color, Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Journey into Faith-—3 Reels (R), Sound, BELL 
& HOWELL 

Journey into Faith—3 Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Journey of the Israelites-—3 Reels (R), Silent, 
NU-ART 

The Kindled Flame-—33 min. (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

King of Kings—1*/; hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Life in a Benedictine Monastery—3 Reels 
(R), Sound, I.C.8. 


Life of St. Paul Series—5 episodes (R), Sound, 


Y.M.C.A. 


On the Road to Damascus—-12 min. 
Way of Salvation, The—25 min. 
Faith Triumphant—-22 min. 

Grace of Forgiveness—27 min. 
Crown of Righteousness, The—24 min. 


an,un = 


The Little Flower, St. Theresa—S8 Reels (R), 
Sound, GUTLOHN 

The Lord’s Prayer—100 ft. (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Man Nobody Knows-—-i Reels (R), Silent, 
NU-ART 

The Miracle of Faith 8 Reels (R), Sound, 
I.C.S. 

Mission to America—3 or 8 Reels (R), Color, 
Sound, BELL & HOWELL 

No Greater Power—2 Reels (R), Sound, BELL 
& HOWELL 

No Greater Power—-2 Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


Our Blessed Lady (Cathedral of Notre Dame)— 
6 Reels (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
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he Prodigal Son 
& HOWELL 


The Prodigal Son—1 Reel (R), Silent, NU- 
ART 


Psalm of Psalms—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 
10 Reels (R), Sound, 


2 Reels (R), Sound, BELL 


St. Francis of Assisi 
GUTLOHN 

Springtime in the Holy Land—2 Reels (R), 
Color, Sound, BELL & HOWELL 


The Story of the Vatican 
GUTLOHN 


Through the Pyrenees to Lourdes—1 
(R), Sound, NU-ART 


Who Is My Neighbor?—-3 Reels (R), Sound, 
BELL & HOWELL 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE IN 
OTHER LANDS 


Adeste Fidelis (Britain)—2 Reels (R), Sound, 
BELL & HOWELL 


Corpus Christi (Austria)—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
BELL & HOWELL 


SCIENCE 


Characteristics of Liquids, of Gas, of Solids— 
1 Reel each (R), Sound, FILMS 

Earth, Latitude and Longitude—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, FILMS 


6 Reels (R), Sound, 


Reel 


Earth, Rotation and Revolution 
Sound, FILMS 


Facts about Fabrics—3 Reels (F), 
Y.M.C.A. 


Flight Log—2'/2 Reels (F), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Freedom Rides on Rubber—2!/2 Reels (F), 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


2 Reels (F), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 
1 Reel (R), Sound, 


1 Reel (R), 


Sound, 


On to Jupiter 


Origin of Mathematics 
BELL & HOWELL 
The Story of Alfred Nobel 
Y.M.C.A. 

The Story of Dr. Carver 
Y¥.M.C.A. 

The Story of Dr. Janer 
Y.M.C.A, 


1 Reel (R), Sound, 
1 Reel (R), Sound, 


1 Reel (R), Sound, 


SCIENCE, BIOLOGICAL 


A Fish Is Born—1 Reel (R), Sound, BELL & 
HOWELL 


SCIENCE, PHYSICAL 


Characteristics of Liquids—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
I.C.8. 


Planets, Comets, Asteroids——1 
Sound, BELL & HOWELL 


Reel (R), 


Send for Our Catalog 
o 
16 Mm Sound and Silent Films 


If you want motion pictures that are appropriate for auditorium 
showings . . . if you want selections that cover every phase of cinema 
production . . . if you want films that reach you always on time, 
always in perfect condition, always at nominal rentals ...doas other 
educators have done for years—use the Institutional Cinema Service. 


I. C. S. is well known for its ““complete-pro- 


” 


gram-service, 


for, with each feature picture 


ordered, we always include sufficient short sub- 
jects to make up a complete, well-balanced and 


enjoyable program. 


Request a copy of the 1944-45 I. C. S. Catalog, 
just released. This 112 page book includes 
more than a thousand 16mm titles, both sound 
and silent, with a clear, concise and compre- 
hensive synopsis of each and every feature. 


Write now for your free copy of the I. C. S. Catalog. | 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC.. “ 


“The Cinema At Its Best!” 
1560 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE, POPULAR 


Air Currents and Theory of Streamlining-——-1 
Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


1 Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


2 Reels (R), Sound, 


The Autogiro 


Cavaleade of Aviation 
GUTLOHN 


Elements of Photography—2 
Sound, GUTLOHN 


How Motion Pictures Move and Talk—1 Reel 
(F), Sound, Silent, BELL & HOWELL 


1 Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Scientific Short Subjects in Magnacolor, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4—1 Reel each (R), Sound, FILMS 


SCIENCE, SOCIAL 


Elementary School of Tomorrow 
Sound, GUTLOHN 


Liberty—1 Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
2 Reels (R), Sound, BELL & 


Reels (BR), 


Newsreel 


1 Reel (R), 


Youth in Crisis 
HOWELL 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Basketball Series—1 Reel each (R), Sound, 
FILMS 


Big League Baseball—1 Reel 
Y.M.C.A. 


Bowling Aces—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 
Reel (R), 


(R), Sound, 


Bows and Arrows 
Sound, I.C.S. 


Championship Basketball—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


Fundamentals of Softball—1 Reel (R), Silent, 
BELL & HOWELL 


How to Ski—1 Reel (R) (N. Y., Chicago, 
San Fran.), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Let’s Go Fishing—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


One Hundred and Fourteen Grantland Rice 
Sportlights--1 Reel each (R), 
FILMS 


Ski Thrills—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 
Aces—1 Reel (R), 


(Archery)—1 


Sound, 


Swimming and Diving 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Swiss on White—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 
Table Tennis—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Tomorrow's Halfback—1 Reel (R), (N. Y., 
Chicago, San Fran.), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Winter Sports—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Youth in Camps—2 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M. 
C.A. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


History of 
Y.M.C.A. 


Life Line of a Nation—2 Reels (R), Color, 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Aviation—3 Reels (R), Sound, 


Paratroops—1 Reel (SC), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


The Theory of Flight—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


TRAVEL AND CUSTOMS 


Alaska---1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 

Along the Lifeline of the British Empire—1 
Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 

Americana—1 Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 

Coffee, the Pride of Columbia—2 Reels (F), 
‘Color, Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Ancient Cities of Southern 
(R), Sound, NU-ART 

Beautiful and Gay Budapest—1 
Sound, NU-ART 

Cities of North Africa—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
NU-ART 

Damascus & Jerusalem—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
NU-ART 

Death Valley—3 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


1 Reel (R), Sound, NU- 


France—1 Reel 


Reel (R), 


East Indian Island 
ART 


Eyes on Russia 
LOHN 


Fabulous Marseilles 
ART 


Five Faces—3 Reels (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Freighter Trip to the Caribbean—2 Reels (R), 
Silent, Color, GUTLOHN 


1 Reel (R), Silent, Color, 


1 Reel (R), Sound, GUT- 


-1 Reel (R), Sound, NU- 


Hawaiian Islands 
GUTLOHN 


Heart of France—2 Reels (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


The Holy Land—1 Reel (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


Hong Kong—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Jacare-Frank Buck’s Picture of the Amazon— 
8 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 
1 Reel (R), Sound, 


Life in Lapland 


Mediterranean Milestones 
GUTLOHN 


Pilgrimage through 
Sound, GUTLOHN 


The Real Caribbean—1 Reel 
Color, BELL & HOWELL 


Rio de Janeiro—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Rock of Gibralter—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU- 
ART 


This Amazing America—3'/2 Reels (F), Color, 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Singapore—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Through Normandy to Mont 8t. Michel—1 
Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Palestine—-1 Reel (R), 


(R), Sound, 


VOCATIONS 


A BC of Forestry—1 Reel (SC) (N. Y., Dallas, 
San Fran.), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 
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The CATECHETICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS of 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Translated with a Commentary by 


REV. JOSEPH B. COLLINS 
S.S., D.D., Ph.D. 


Introduction by 
REV. RUDOLPH G. 
BANDAS 
Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. 


Cloth, $2.25 


Any teacher of religion, whether 
religious or lay, needs a wide doctrinal 
background for his teaching. What 
better source than the Catechetical 
Instructions of St. Thomas Aquinas 
himself? Father Collins gives us a 
translation of all of St. Thomas’ 
catechetical instructions on the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
the Sacraments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Hail Mary. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
AND EDUCATION 
Price, Net, $2.50 


This book will be a great help 
to all concerned with the teaching 
of catechetics. 


Read what the book reviewers say 
of this work: 

“No teacher of catechism can 
afford to neglect reading this book. 
Besides providing an amazing 
amount of summarized information 
about the history and science of 
catechetics, it will inspire the cate- 
chist with a loftier view of the 
importance of the work of instruct- 
ing children in the truths of the 
Faith.”—A merica. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
Publishers 


53 Park Place, New York 8, N.Y. 


Campus Frontiers—3 Reels (F), Sound, Y.M, 
C.A. 


The Draftsman—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Farmers at War—1 Reel (SC), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


Science and Agriculture—1 Reel (R) (N. Y., 
Chicago, San Fran.), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Trees and Men—1 or 4 Reel version (F), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


WAR SUBJECTS 


Black Marketing—1 Reel (SC), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


The Dutch Tradition—3 Reels (R) (N. Y. and 
Chicago), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Negro Soldier—4 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


The Pacific Front—4 Reels (R), Sound, BELL 
& HOWELL 


Poland Forever—2 Reels (SC), Sound, Y.M. 
C.A. 


The Strength Unseen—2 Reels (F), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A., 


ZOOLOGY 


The Horse in North America—2 Reels (R), 
Color, Sound, BELL & HOWELL 


Silvery Salmon—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


 Wanled 


Back Numbers of 


JOURNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


1932 JANUARY 
1932 JUNE 
1941 OCTOBER 


-_—?oe—_—_ 


Journal of Religious Instruction 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publishers 
53 Park Place 
New York 8, N. Y. 





NeEws oF THE Fi_m INpDUSTRY 


Films Now for Sale or for Rent 


Stressing the fact that the war has demonstrated the great value of visual 
aids and that visual education is gaining momentum in the school field, 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 
announce a new section for their 1944-45 catalog. In previous years, their 
catalog was divided into two sections—sound and silent films—available 
on a rental basis only. This firm now introduces a third section—the 
Sales Section—in which films available for outright sale are listed. This 
is not a new venture or department with Institutional Cinema Service, as 
they have been selling films outright to the leading school boards and 
university extensions for many years. They believe that by embodying 
the Sales Section into their annual rental catalog they will reach the entire 
school field and should prove of invaluable aid to the educator planning the 
outright purchase of 16-mm. sound or silent educational films. The new 
catalog is neatly arranged with subject headings, and is preceded by an 
“Index and Price List” giving an alphabetical tabulation of all feature 
pictures available for rental and indicating rates. This year, the firm 
features several outstanding productions from the House of Selznick. 
These include “Little Lord Fauntleroy” with Freddie Bartholomew, 


“Young in Heart” with Janet Gaynor and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., ‘““Made 
for Each Other” with Carole Lombard and James Stewart, “Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer” with Tommy Kelly, and “Prisoner of Zenda” with Ronald 
Colman and Madeleine Carroll. - 


New Serial Feature 


Nu-Art Films, Inc., announces the issuance of a new Fireside Films 
booklet of 20 pages containing over 150 reels of every variety. This 
attractively illustrated booklet will be gladly sent free on request. Among 
the Nu-Art offerings is the 12-episode serials entitled “Queen of the Jungle.” 
Because of the popularity of this serial and its suitability for all audiences 
Nu-Art has acquired the world’s rights to it. To make this outstanding 
film available to every motion picture fan, Nu-Art is now preparing 16-mm. 
silent and 8-mm. versions which will be sold at popular prices. This is the 
first serial ever introduced into this market, and will fill the great need 
expressed by both libraries and film users, including churches and school. 


Films, Inc., Establishes Special Catholic Department 


Films, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York City, announce the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Anatole G. Lindsay as head of their Catholic department, to 
concentrate on 16-mm. films appropriate for Catholic school use. Dr. 
Lindsay worked for ten years with the late Msgr. George Johnson on the 
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subject of visual education, and was previously connected with the League 
‘of Nations in Rome on the subject of educational motion pictures. In a 
letter addressed to Catholic educators, he expresses concern with the 
problem of coérdinating the moral issues and philosophy to be found in 
entertainment films against the background of Catholic principles. The 
Catholic department will stress Legion of Decency ratings. On request 
Dr. Lindsay will lecture at teacher’s conferences without charge. 


New Classified Film List 


A widely discussed and important current subject is rubber and its 
influence on world affairs. A variety of films on this topic are available 
through the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., one of the most recent and interesting being the two- 
reel film, ‘‘Freedom Rides on Rubber.” The film tells the story of the 
evolution of synthetic rubber from grain and oil, shows the array of prod- 
ucts fashioned from rubber, and chronicles the development of rubber 
products since the turn of the century. This and many other subjects are 
listed in the Bureau’s new Classified Film List, just off the press. This 
cross-index of eleven classifications of available films is designed to facili- 
tate selection of films for definite program use. Among the classifications 
is a new addition, “Character Education,” designed to be especially helpful 
to mature groups whose objective is checking juvenile delinquency through 
preventive methods of character building. Copies of the Classified Film 
List are available from the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau’s four 
offices—347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, Calif., and 1700 Patter- 


son Ave., Dallas 1, Texas. 


Life of the Poverello 


Professional acclaim has been accorded “‘St. Francis of Assisi,’”’ a feature 
film in 16-mm. sound released by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. The life of St. Francis, who founded the great 
Franciscan Order, is depicted from his birth to his death surrounded by 
his followers. St. Francis’ life of poverty and his known miracles are dis- 
played. The film was produced in Mexico with Spanish dialog and has 
titles in English. It runs ten reels. ‘The Gutlohn firm is also distributing 
this season “Our Blessed Lady,” 16-mm. sound in six reels. This picture 
traces the history of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, showing events 
that have taken place about the famous structure in the last six centuries. 
It brings to the screen the jewels and relics within recesses of the Cathedral 
as well as its architectural wonders. Among the sacred items is a portion 
of the true Crown of Thorns. The commentary is by Father Robert W. 
Gardner of the Catholic Foreign Missions Society. 





Catholic Schools and Colleges 


Marywood College 


Scranton, Pennsylvanie. A Catholic College for 
Women. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Students prepared for 
careers in Medicine, Law, Music, Dramatics, Teaching, 
Vocational Home Economics, Dietetics, Secretarial 
Science, Librarianship, Nursing, Social Service, Clinical 
Psychology. Special courses in Liturgical Music for 
Organists and Choirmasters. Supervisor's course in 
Music and Art. Registered for teacher's license by 


New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 


College Misericordia 


Dallas, Pennsylvania. A four-year College conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union, Scranton 
Province. Confers degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, 
Science, Secretarial Science, Home Economics. The 
School of Music is affiliated with Trinity College, 
London. Character building and opportunities S 
social leadership emphasized. Resident and non-resi- 


dent students. Send for catalog. Address Registrar. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
for Medicine, Law, and Social Service. Teacher Educe- 
tion. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Eco- 
nomics. Accredited by Association of American Uni- 
versities. Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 
American States. 


Pre-Professional Training 


The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women, Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 


College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns. 

Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 

Accredited by the Assn. of American Universities. 
Westchester County. 

16 miles from Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 


Marymount College 


Accredited. Confers B.A., B.S. Degrees. Special 
Two-year Course. Music, Art, Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, Pre-Medical, 
Athletics. Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; 
Paris and Rome. Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park 
Tarrytown, N.'Y., and Cor. 5th Ave. and 84th St., N.Y. 
City. Address Rev. Mother. 


The College of St. Catharine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College foi: Women. The 
only exclusive women’s college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S., in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For Information address the Dean, 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre- 
Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interesting ‘Con. 
pus Life. For further information address the Dean. 


Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Mich. Conducted by The Sisters of St. 
Joseph. A fully Accredited Catholic College for 
Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Address: The Registrar, Box J. 


St. Mary's, Notre Dame 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Also cultural, vocational, normal 
courses. Sports—riding. Spacious campus. Catelog 
Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Indiana. 


B.A. 


Mary Manse College 


Toledo, Ohio. Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns, 
Fully accredited. A.B. and B.S. degrees. Resident 
and day students. Address the Dean. 


Regis College 


Weston, Massachusetts. Conducted by Sisters of Saint 
Joseph. Offering A.B. end B.S. degrees. Standard 
Pre-professional Courses for preparation for Teacher- 
raining, for Secretarial Science, for Home Economics, 
for Sociel Service and Pre-medical are offered. For 
catalog, address the Registrar. 


Always mention the JouRNAL oF Reticious INSTRUCTION when wriling advertisers. 
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